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foreword 

4h I privilege of being associated with Maulana 

Abui Kalam Azad in national work since 1920 In the k 

'edge of Islam he is surpassed bv ,io one R " 

Arabic scholar His natJ^ i • He is a profound 

Islam. That li» i . ^ousd as ins faith m 

.T te-Ja.V the supreme head ef fi t i- 

Mational Oonvress i ' ■ u of the Indian 

'-ongiess has deep meaning which sIioi.M . i 

lo.st sight of bv everv student T i- 

.• Bveiy Stiuient of Indian politics. 


yEVAGRAMt 'VARDHA 

Mai/ 18 , 1940 . 


M. K. GANDHI 




„ deserves to be widely read in Eiifrland to-dav 

Whenever Indian affairs are brought to the attention of the 

jjubhc (and we hear tar less about India llian its importaiioe in 

Mnsir' warrants), we are given the picture of uinetv million 
Muslims confronting over two hundred million Hindus in a 

seemingly irreconcilable quarrel. The reader of this book wilt 
discover how false that picture is. Not that Mr. De.sai minimi/es 
the Hindii-Muslim conHict. But he shows how the nr^tnt 

Azad ° If Indian National Congress. Maulana Abul Kalam 
A ad, himself a devout and ardent Muslim, and many of his 

olleagues, both Miissalmaii an.l Hindu, have laboured for years 
and are still labouring, to heal the breach. He show.s how iho 

within the“" democt'atic structtrrot" a'^ frerindfa fot-^tC Ml 

elusion, so loiio- as imnori»,.f R .f 1 ? con- 

emphasizing and misrepresenting?!;:, Con«i;t®':“hturto‘ 

that, whether deliberately or subconsciously Britain's In l 
policy IS b.a.sed on the principle "divide and nile." 

Government has',” atas" ^'drifted^ Preface is being written, our 

with Indian nationalisni. and In'^f IndiVs''?o°bl“?” 
daughters are in jail. Let us hope that ^ tht and 

of understanding will be found. ^ The first ste. ^"‘ure a way- 
understanding will have been tob-«>.. u ^ towards such an 

depend on British intervention* but ^tJat^'tTe "ot 

Azad. b. J, b.Z,. ofta, r.p.;;,.!*''™- ■‘1“' 

•“ 'i- "■> “.,d' “7b Ji 

justly towards India, the cause of ■ If we act 

prosper also in Europe and the woid. ® “°'’® 


likely to 


Mahatma Gandhi, and the ed£ o7th^weekl^pap^®®^’^ - 


weekly paper Harijan. 

HORACE G. ALEXANDER 


December^ 1940 
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INTRODUCTION 

When Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad was elected 

as President of the Ramisirl-. , 

lQ4n h,, 7 s^/i Kamgaih Congress in March 

iy4U by 1,854 votes as against 183 recorded for hfs 

n * surprise expressed nor were 

any surmises made by the Indian Press. With them 

It was a foregone conclusion. In the British Press 

^ i Conjectures were made and 

Muslims and that Muslims stand by the Con«r/ss 
was also suggested that it was a son to 
whose sympathies were for the Muslim League but 
which might yet be won for the Congress It 1 ' 

whkh k dleid Hi'idu-Muslim tension 

had nothing to do with the election 

""‘withdrawn 

an overwhe..l„"J IfollJr^'t^uSL^ir 

new 

during the crnd^J^rera fe"‘’duS 

years, there have been no Csi^ twenty 

who was chosen t?b ''’"Maulana himself. 

President for the c^rrenr “ 

means only that the P year means anything, it 

strongly than ever^bef£rthrr"^'''''^’^^r more 
and is prepared to entmc^'"^!, communal outlook 

any Indian who hafdeT. 7 cou„„y.a destiny to 
of the Nation. . Reserved to be the First Servant 
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If the West d oes not know the Maulana, India 
certainly knows her First Servant who had earned 
his Presidentship of the Congress as early as 1923. 
For he had distinguished himself as a rebel even 
before Gandhiji. In 1916, when the World War 
was going on, Gandhiji was a co-operator and 
proclaimed and preached loyalty to British rule. 
But the Maulana had even then proclaimed himself 
a rebel and was interned by the Government of 
Ind ia. It is a fact of signal significance that at the 
helm of the Congress which has refused Britain her 
co-operation in the war in which she is engaged, 
unless she sheds her Imperialism and recognizes the 
Independence of India, is the same eminent Muslim 
leader who offered battle to the British Govern¬ 
ment during the last World War. His Urdu journal, 
AUHilaU within two or three years of its publica¬ 
tion had acquired such a name and influence by its 
fearless criticism of the British that Government 
(■bought it necessary to strangle the paper by for¬ 
feiture of its security and demand of a heavy fresh 
security, and then to intern him. 

The internment, far from converting him, 
made him a more implacable opponent of British 
rule in India, and when he was released in 1920 he 
found that a large number of his countrymen also 
had been disillusioned and withdrawn their loyalty. 
The circumstances were thus propitious for the 
fulfilment of a long-cherished dream. ^Ten' years 
before, his was a voice in the wilderness) He had 
to ask his co-religionists to retrace their, steps, to 
understand that they were children of the same 
Motherland as the Hindus, and that both the com¬ 
munities must sink or swim together. On release 
he found that circumstances had so conspired as to 
make the communities decide to work together for 
good or ill, to suffer together, and to enjoy the fruit 
together. It was an agreeable surprise to him. Ever 
since then he has cast in liis lot with his Hindu, 
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INTBODUCTION 
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countrymen, and not the 
h^ l of the movement hav^made 

n l912 I addressed them [his co-reli«ionists7 o^ 

eS£SSS“£3^ 

me by I was in 1?““ r"? ‘'i'' "« P"« 

circumstance vdth ca^re I 
cannot be false to what I have myself seen and 

observed ; I cannot quarrel with my own conv^ ' 

tions; I cannot stifle the voicp r.f 1 convic- 

SSf**sT?Ei: 

or India have no Other right rnnr.;^ ..f V 

the one to which r invited them in 1912'""There 

mlardS'S^ ,™"^“io“' of ?o"! 

have left and gone over to theTil* co-workers 
between the two rZn. v S^lf 

Hio t VL • ,°cia were to forsake and revile Kiev, 

His faith m the necessity of Hindu-MnsUm ri 

and in sthe common destiny of Hindus and 
burns fighter than ever before IMc thi. 

to be the PrLidenrof the SSo^ 

For Western rid °u ’‘cmarkable man. 

Maulana Saheb at all, the w^rklhould °ha 

value. Considerable studv hi u ^ have obvious 

Soial" H^e 

Western Ictnin, amSi .“"SssSS^S bt 
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forceful personality and volcanic energy have left an 
indelible impress on Muslim India. That circums¬ 
tance by itself should have been enough to attract 
the attention of Western scholars and compel them 
to acquaint the W^estern world with his life and 
work. But there was another and more powerful 
reason. If he worked a revolution in the Muslim 
mind, he also struck the Englishman as one of the 
staunchest supporters of British rule in India. In a 
sen-o. therefore, their effort to acquaint the Western 
world with Sir Syed Ahmed K1 'jan’s work was by 
way of fulfilment of a debt they owed to the 
Muslims of India. The Maulana Saheb has been a 
f e 1 11 a 1 la s t British rule for over a quarter of a 
century. But he has been a non-violent rebel and 
he lias not a trace of ill-will against the British 
people. It is therefore necessary fi'ir Western 
readers, especuilly the British, to know something 
ab('>ut him. Pc')!- the time will surely come when 
the British people will realize that intrepid souls 
e (Tandhi, Nehru and the Maulana, who re belled 


against British Imperialism, rendered through that 
vei> rebellion an inestimable service to the British 
pei >ple. 

For Inclian readers who have the cause of 
Hindu-Mu slim Unity at heart, anything that can 
pronuwe it. in b.owever small a measure, should be 
of dextinct \’alue. W^e have outlived the days of 
speeches, conferences and resolutions. Each one 
of us has to bo an exemplar, however humble, of 
what a servant of his Motherland, ought to be. 
Unless in thought, word and deed we live the 
message of communal peace and harmony, true 
unity will nor come and without it independence 
will be impc>ssible and, even if possible, not worth 
ha\ung. The Maulana has, abov'o everything else, 
lived that message, and therefore a proper apprecia¬ 
tion of his life and work should serv^e ns a 
contribution to the great cause. 



II 


A NOBLE ANCESTRY 

jfc 1 - ^ 


from a“ mSol wl' 

tire reign of the Mogh jf 

ancestor’s name was 

The last rwi'’eSSsSy a“s, 

saintly and unworldly life butwa^a d”*"' 

repute, having to his cred.f 

which are held m high esteem to thifdav 

these IS a commentary on th^ ^ ^ 

text of the Hadis risLmit- t j trustworthy 

regarded as an anthotVrfbT w7d, mT ''i’"'’ 

swear. He had numerous rlic ■ i divines 

was Khane Azam, the brotrer'' "I?”"! 

Akbar. ^he Emperor Akbar, it is said Emperor 

give royal recognition to hie ] • ’ ^^^nted to 

him at the head of the rent-r In ,!®tnmg by placing 

He would fern hale gtvenTm 1'®' ’'^“'“8* 

saintly and un^Ste'uiou^We^^'^" hi^ 

even lie had to assert himself against dmro^a] Im" 

into the Ik'andtHieJoTSlL^^^^^ ^momenta peep 

him this toleration was Mulli M u‘ 
suffer considerable osSadsn^r^Y"'^’;"*’" to 
dox divines of the day Abul Pazl'h^'”'^^ 
inculcated the value of tolerL'nn f ^ - iTC' f.^’V^fore 
It was from him that Akbar imhih°^ i ^^^efs and 

an Ibadatkhana fprayer hole) ^'l ^'^^^Eshment of 

scholars of vario'u^s rel'g,'o°„rtt »'>f-4e h»ds ™d 

Cl o rn^ 
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and hold free discussions. Abul Fazl once proposed 
as a subject of discussion that the King should be 
regarded not only as the temporal head but also as 
the spiritual guide of his subjects. The immediate 
occasion for this, explained the Maulana to me, was 
quite interesting. With his profound knowledge 
of Moghul history, the Maulana said : “There had 
been a quarrel in Mathura between Hindus and 
Muslims, and some Hindus had razed to the ground 
a mosque. Akbar wanted to save the Hindus and 
pleaded that they should be forgiven. But the 
Muslim divines were up in arms against them. 
Mulla Mubarak, in order to reduce the influence of 
the Muslim divines, thought of this clever way of 
having a proposition discussed and established by 
the consent of the divines themselves.” Now, how 
could the Muslim divines resist a proposition which 
affected the authority of Akbar ? “They came to a 
decision,” says a historian, “which though they 
called a compromise gave away in fact the whole 
question. They drew up a document in which the 
Emperor was certified to be a just ruler, and as such 
was assigned the rank of a MiijtaJiid, that is, an 
infallible authority in all matters relating to Islam.” 
Abul Fazl's father, Mulla Mubarak, signed the 
document and invited the other principal divines in 
the land to do likewise. The divines in Agra, 
Jaunpur and other places signed the document, 
and so did some of the divines in Delhi. But 
Shaikh Jamaluddin, the ancestor of the subject of 
this memoir, refused to sign the document, along 
with a few others who followed his lead. W^hether 
lie incurred the wrath of the Emperor we have no 
knowledge, but the ancestor left India and repaired 
to Mecca. 


“So it is your earliest known ancestor,” said I 
to the Maulana, “who has left the proud legacy of 
Satyagraha for you.” 

“You can certainly say so,” said the Maulana, 



A NOBLE ANCESTRY 

With a smile, “It was an instance of Satvaeraha n 
for that matter I can give you ^ ^ 

the life of a later anceftor.’’ 

“I should be grateful,” said I AnN .L 
Maulana proceeded to tell me in brief O.. . 
other ancestors. “I am the ninrh r. ^ ^ 

Jamaludd „ 

i. 11000 not ooth0r vnii itri+-u 4.L T 1 ’ Said. 

1 “ay say with thankfulness ThaVthc ti?*°f^’ 

th ee or ?orco’' Cnd 

in the” 5 ^ 

not one of my ancestors but wa^ noted f 

s?oS'"ff“shSt''‘Muha“'‘‘“d' ' ™ 

flonr^ished/nl^e'ti “feiTeharr., 

ance) to the Emperor. andlu-ev'Irfhe d‘ 

h“tdX dueXly'rCod^nd c 

' XXX-i an^JS X»tes 

Shaikh Muhlmai He X'!”""’ “ 

prisoned in the Fore nf r 1 sentenced to be im- 

thus fefusing to bend the knee to Baal” 
remained alkinTSSly tradition not 

a gSrgrandfatL'^rlTccep^^^^^^^^^ SaSjSdTn" 

been broken. Tht' who 

the Rukn-ul-Mudarassin (PillalrofTp 

pointed by a Moghul Emperor.” ^ ap- 

r certain amount of lef^itimr^f-^ r^,-\4 ■ ^ 
of a noble ancestrv anri qt^ pride is born 

-»hus he satd foX„“X°SaXlfhXf 
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blood. Indeed, in one respect he has gone one 
better than his proud ancestors. Endowed with a 
lofty intellect and learning which if not unequalled 
is certainly unsurpassed, he has collected round 
himself no disciples, as many of his ancestors and 
even his own father did. With a reserve that is 


often 

chose 


mistaken for conceited aloofness, he has 
n to live sevetel3^ alone buried in his books and 


content with being his own student and disciple. 



Ill 

PARENTAGE AND EARLY YEARS 

. _ Ide all the rradidons of the ancient 

site. Shaikh Jamaiuddin, Like him he was botli a 
learned divine and a (mystic). He wrote 
numerous books in Arabic and Persian, but hi.s lif! 
and temperament were coloured more by the stoic 
simplicity and contemplation of the si/^s. He had 
thousands of disciples not only m Delhi but in 

Gujarat, Kathiawad and Bombay in the west and in 
Calcutta in the east. 

lif ^ snd learned 

his toretathers. But uyen the pious cLld .nive 
n 11 ^^ What happened in 

dark stain on British military history ^ 

a no doubt indulged in violence, but those who 
vanquished them beat their ghastliest record “All 
he city people found within the walls when our 

Ketterfn T' 

ecus,detable as ,„u ^ 

hidina ^orty and fifty persons were 

mutineers, but residciif of 

or uTdo':'”,™"'? r wai-koowu „ U rut 

ror pardon. 1 am glacJ fn 4.1 ^ 

a'n'nr^i‘‘U t • . ^ LHiit tOCV W^TG dlS- 

their hands for‘'''merc*Y''Tr'e"LlTn« om”' 
many times over, the erfmes of die mu;mee'ts'’T ' 

walrd^nTtano Sm“tr'r" ‘'n 

What they had CtV U A the country. 

1 ^ 11 ; houi 

9 
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^oci fiom street to street, ferreted out every article 
of value, and smashed to pieces whatever they could 
not carry away'' (Holmes). Mr. C. R Andrews has 
recorded in his biographical sketch of Zakaullah, 
how that pious man s family suffered without any 
fault whatsoever, and Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, who 
lelped the Biitish during those days more than any 

that when he went to 
Oelhi his uncle had been miirdered and his mother 

had to set-k icfuge in a servant's house. The 
Maulana s fathei was one of the thousands who 
tied toi theii lives. He thought it wise to leave 
this troubled land and retire to Mecca. With this 
end in view he left Delhi as soon as it was subdued 
and went to Rampur, where Nawab Yusuf Ali 
Khan, who had sided with the British and who was 
one of the disciples of the Maulana's father, made 

arrangements for his safe journey to Bombay and 
thence to Mecca. 


Those were the days of Sultan Abdul Majid 
in Turkey. He had heard of Maulana Muhammad 
Khairuddin s learning and invited him to 
Constantinople. Many of his books were, thanks 
to the Sultan's patronage, published in Cairo. On 
retutn from Constantinople he helped in collectin^y 
contributions for building Ain Zubaida, the famous 
Canal in Mecca, which was built at the cost of 
11 lakhs of rupees collected from his numerous 
disclple^ <ind friends in India and abroad. In Mecca 
he had married the daughter of Shaikh Mahomed 
Zahir Watri, who was one of the most learned of 
the divines there. Of this good lady the subject of 
(uir memoir was born in 1888.. Thus not only from 
his fathers side but from his mother's side too he 
has the grand legacy of learning. Both families 
belonged to the proud Shaikh stocL 


When Maulana Khairuddin returned to Mecca, 
a numbei of hlussalmans from Kathiawad, who 
were his disciples and who had gone on a pilgrimage 


parentage and early years 
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Plfaded with him to return to India for 
he benefit of h.s many disciples there. He yielded to 

to Bombay 

in 1880.^ Between the years 1880 and 1892 he mus^ 
between Bombay and Mecca.l ^ - 

Arabia, until 1898, ^whe^h?faTSp y^ieldi?igTo the 
((^ Arabic was the Maulana’s mother tongue as 

his mother knew no other language.. But from his 

father he learnt Urdu, and had therefore a good 
groundling in both these languages when he came 
with his father to Calcutta. Here he was sent to 
no school but learnt from his father and Arabm 
scholars who were his father’s friends. His progreS 
in his studip was phenomenal. Darse Nizami is a 
full course in Arabic and Pensian, languages—nhiln- 
sophy, logic, arithmetic, geography and history— 

Kalam took only four years to finish the couile- 

pounding in Arabic before he came to India-anS 
began actually to impart his learning to others 
Part of the curriculum is a kind of" teach^rshin 

SrTif?cate^a°s Tiim f complete and no 

candidate has proved his capacity to teach the same 

course to a number of pupils. The young Mul 

Svs “I t"“V of tho“ 

Pathau with a vtSla S* 

rather dull-witted and Iti I'o T/ ZaS 
commenprate to his slowness. For days I iS trS 
lard to <^n into his head the distinction between 
Kayas (Deductive) and Istakra (Inductive) logic 
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I explained the distinction between reasoning from 
the general to the particular and vice vevsci by 
saying that 'Kayas is coming down from above and 
Istdkrn is going up from below,’ I thought that 
was the easiest way to make him remember. The 
next day I asked him to explain the distinction 
He had g<ir ,t all the wrong way. I lost my temper 
tiHL. tiling l^oc)k in His ; 'Yon 

going ti) learn, got back home and eat grass.’ 
ie r)ld i a than i-aid nothing but went without his 
nieal the wiiolc day. When my father came to 
know abfuit this he was in a towering rage. He 
immediately called me and sternly said : ‘Aren’t you 
ashamed of your conduct ? Don’t you see that he 
is as old as your father ? Go and apologize to him 
immediately and implore him to take his food. The 

^d Fathan behaved as though nothing had happened. 

rde said I was his teacher and had everv right to 
punish him and that there was iio occasion for me 
to ask Un his forgiveness. This made me all the 

asn,lined of myself, anti I did not leave him 
until I had made him cat his meal. " 

T^hc main tf.^i mativ e influence of these tender 
years w^as that of his father from whom he may be 
said to have inherited many of his habits and his 
temperament. “My father was of a severely retiring 
tempc 1 ament. He liad thousands of disciples who 
would come to see liim, but I never saw him go out 
to call on anyone except 


^ ^ on the Molud Shareef 

Day (the Prophet’s birthday) or the Id Day, and on 

t lose days tkio, the visit w<is confined to only one 

There was a stern simplicity about every- 

He had an utter dislike of 
there was no furniture but a 
of the highest to the lowest 
invited to sit. Among these 
were men like Nawabs and the son of TipirSultan. 
His dress, like his wife, was of stoic simplicity and 
I never saw him wear a coat with buttons. Dread- 


disciple 
thing in the house, 
things modern, and 
mar on which guests 
station in life were 
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ing as he did the very smell of modern civilization, 
giving us c 1 dren any British training was farthest 
lom IS t oughts. Sir Syed Ahmed Khan had led 

the standard of revolt against the forces of conser¬ 
vatism and made fervent appeals to the Muslim 
community to go in for a study of English and 
mo ern science. My father would not tolerate this 
an ma e me and my brother follow the old way of 
education It was therefore out of the question for 
me to think of going to an English school. He, 
owe\er, wanted me to acquire a name among the 
most learned and so sent me in 1905 to Egypt at his 
own e,xpense for advanced Arabic studies in the 
famous A1 Azhar University of Cairo. I staved 
. ere for two years and returned to India in 1907. 

was only after the death of my father in 1909 

FnHiril ^ began to learn 

HoSrv”'^‘-R r ”*' i a grammar and a dic- 

tionaiy But, added the Maulana, “I am not 

schonl^^^r English 

f ^ ^bink I gained much 

learn rh r'u own resources to 

ot r?m b^'^^bsh I needed to learn. I .saved plenty 

should^’ and learnt only the things I 

As I have said before the Maulana’s father had 

quite a fair proportion of SuT The ^ 
all kinds of questions, and he ope'ned out^ befo^ 

^be same warmth and kindliness as before 
his Muslim disciples. There is thus nothing sur¬ 
prising in the son growing into an unflinching 
advocate of Hindu-Mu.slim Unity.u 
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A PRODIGY 

, . young Abul Kalam inherited from 

is father his retiring nature, his insatiable thirst 
lOr knowledge in all spheres would not let him 
reconcile himself to the life of a divine. He establish- 
ed contact with the outside world through books 
and newspapers and by interesting himself in the 
live controversies of the day. He seems to have 
been a born writer and journalist, as before he was 
out of his teens he had several journals to his credit. 
lAsantfs Sidq (The Voice of Truth) was his first 
venture in this direction, issued when he was 
barely 14 years of age. No subject seemed to be 
beyond his understanding and in no matter would 
he shrink from uttering the harsh truth. He would 
express himself fearlessly on all topics and would 
not hesitate even to review books by writers of 
repute. He thus happened to write a critical review 
of the f.ifc of Sir Sycd Ahuiecl I^hci 7 i bv the great 
l^du scholar and poet Khwaja Altaf Hussain Hali. 

his attiacted wide attention, but evidently no man 
of note had yet met this rising author and'journalist. 

It appears that about the same period he was 
invited to deliver an important public speech. He 
had already addressed small audiences and spoken 
before literary circles, but to be invited to address a 
distinguished audience in Lahore was for him a 

occasion. There is in Lahore an association 
called the Anjuman-i-Himavat-i-Islam, which had 

invited the editor of the sparkling journal Lisa^ 
Sidq to deliver the annual address in 1904, without 
apparently knowing who the editor was. The 
audience at the meeting included distinguished people 
like the great poet Hali, the author of the work re¬ 
ferred to in the foregoing paragraph, the great Urdy 

14 
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IB 


Muhaz^^SlSr poet Shaikh 

lecture waoAf p"^^ 

one“n hTs wH? Religion,” and no 

a stripling of fiW ^ould have imagined that 

a IpTrni^^ of fifteen or sixteen would dare to address 

™rs".f wf‘“''T"' 

introdnrpri speaker was 

had reviewed u ^°ok the speaker 

fae the s^n nf rt must 

r^rnT. r , astonishment when he 

famous M 7 '^1' o^her than the 

ke sDe^r'^"^ oiUsavmSiciq. 

the lad made for himself "u"* 

on young shoulSr^ head 

f j than this, at the age of 14 he h^rI 

Sue.'" "Tiri" rr 

He wtu n„T7„i;Zi,Tt,et”'tf ,7 "““'i 
-poetic conteSs '"^^at are known as 

i!^n%loom~used ^ 

tord? i!r i 

announced at a meetinf? ^r^A ^.u would be 

called upon to produce^full coup^L^^o^a '’f 

them making up a poem or a ^stanza n,.r ^ 

always come out with fly^g colourf^ 

-Cin,« eoiT': Sfe* 
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bring the child forward into unmerited fame. One 
day as our young poet was inspecting books at a 
bookshop. Nadir khan happened to pass by. He 
accosted the young man with these words ; '‘Hallo, 
you do roll out couplet upon couplet in our 
Duishairas, hut how am I to know they are your 
own genuine compositions? You may, for aught I 
know, be getting them done by someone else and 
palming them oft as yours on us. But come along, I 
have a ready test to-day. Here is a tuvcih — Y^cid 7 UJ 


/;o, shad Jia ho. ahad lui ho. Out with the couplets.” 
The young poet was very much put out. but his 
eagerness to vindicate himself got the better of his 
anger and immediately he rolled out couplet after 
couplet to the utter amazement of Nadirkhan who 
threw all decorum to the wind and started dancing 
and shouting with jew’: "Subhan Allah. Subhan Allah” 
right in front of tlie sho]s and in the midst of the 
bazaru’. Old Nadiiklian confessed that he whom he 
had s(^ long lo(d;cd ui'*on as a pretender was a better 
poet than 'uany !ie knew. It may be mentioned in 
passirig that “Azad" was the pseud('mym adopted by 
the young poet, and it has survived the period of 
poetry.^') 

out A bill Kalam Azad was not a man to rest 
content with these easy laurels. The journals of 
poetry and literary criticism wore just pleasant 
pastimes, net Wv^nthy of concentrating all one's 
energies on. The canker of inquiry had begun its 
work. The spirit of questioning was awake, and he 
had already begun to .I'^k himself whither he was 
drifting. The scvjourn in Iraq. Syria and Egypt 
in 1905-7 had stimulated this spirit, and on return 
he had found the pianunce of Bengal seethii'ig with 
disco!itent, ringing with new cries and ready to hurl 
defiance at those in authority. Bengal had been 
partitioned and the ytuithful mind of Ahul Kalam 
w(Hild find n(^ peace until he also had given his share 
to the movement that was in full swing, Abul 
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fhoTpi S^franS; hlsSaS^s wle'TS 

object of suspicion and the Criminal Tnt- li' ^ 
Department were watching him. telhgence 
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udy the prevailing currents of thought anti 
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the spirit? Theoldotthodoty Sd to bl ”' 

and even faith in God an/ tul ^ a narrow 

suffered a rude shock Th,a ^ tenets 

the mote he was inclinS 1^7 ^k '’“u"' '«<<■ 

learnt and taken C erZ J Jf“< 

studied theOutS ZZ *’‘"7 snapped. He 

fresh, and in the calm light^hiT^nd' 

thinking, faith was revived ; the tho^^h^ 

for a moment possessed him r which had 

his own life yanXd likeTn' «" end to 

him. The Sd orthodo°/l d’rf 
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*«ch thy intellectual enetgjT^ son 

6.r '-■1 tne sori was now 
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running it is difficult to say and perhaps futile to 
speculate. 

djhe concluding paragraph of his introduction 
to hi^translation of the Quran may be reproduced 
in this connection. It gives us a glimpse into the 
processes of his thought and also affords a striking 
instance of his elusive style : 

“It is the vogue among scholars and critics 
the^c days to distinguish the ancient from the 
modern. But I recognize no such distinction. The 
ancient belongs to me as a legacy from my fore-fath¬ 
ers, and so far as the modern is concerned I have 
carved my own way. The modern trends of thought 
are as familiar to me as every nook and corner of 
the ancient. 


A wassailer I have been. 

Strict puritan too. 

Both, in my eye, 

Are one and the same/ 

“From the very first day I refused to be con¬ 
tent with the legacy that family, education and 
environment had given me ; the trammels of con¬ 
servatism could not bind me in anv way, and the 
thirst for inquiry never left me in any walk of life. A 

There was not a nook for knowledge 
But my passion led me to explore; 

My barn was full and yet 
My grainpicking went on as before/ 

“There is no conviction of mine but was riddl¬ 
ed with all the thorns of doubt; there is no spiritual 
belief but has passed through all the vicissitudes of 
unbelief. I have quaffed the poison from every 
poison-jar even as I have tried all the antidotes that 
the science of healing has prescribed. When I was 
thirsty my thirst was unlike that of others ; nor was 

rendering of Urdu and Persian verses quoted by the 
Muulaua. 
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the peace that has filled me since, 
common spring. 


obtained from the 


Long and weary was Khizar^s way 
To the spring of Life; 

I have slaked my thirst 
From another spring.”* 


•tree rendering of verse quoted by the Maiilana 
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THE BIRTH OF “AL HILAL” 


Before I describe the emergence of the young 
M lulana on the political horizon of India, I must 
make a rapid survey of the British policy vis-a-vis 
the Hindus and Muslims and the resultant Hindu- 
M usliin relations when he appeared on the scene. 
The Ind lan Rebellion of 1857, unorganized and 
confined to parts of North India as it was, may 
be said to have given the Britisher the key to the 
consolidation of the foundation of British rule in 
India. Th ough there had been wars between the 
Hindus and the Muslims, the Rebellion had found 
rh em united for a common object, however vague 
It ■w<is, and one can trace the beginnings of the 
policy (^f Divitle and Rule in the utterances of the 
British rulers of those days like Sir Bartle Frere. 
But the policy remained quiescent so long as the 
Natio nalist movement had not been started. The 
starting of the movement gav^e the British rulers the 
signal for alarm. Lord Duffer in started the double 
game of Littering on the one hand honeyed words to 
the pro tagonists of the Nationalist movement and 


on the other hand, words of warning to the Mussal- 
mans. He in vited the late A.O. Hume, father of the 
Indian National Congress, to make the Congress a 
political organization and invited Congress delegates 
to garden parties, but at the same time he made up 
his mind that "India is not a cc^untry in which the 
machinery of European democratic agitation can be 


applied with impunity," and said in his minute on 
Reforms : "Having |‘egard to the relation in numbers, 
iri condition, in status, and in c|ualifications for 
Ciovernment of what may be called the Europeaniz¬ 
ed or educated section of the Indian people as com¬ 
pared with tlie masses that ccmstitute the bulk of 
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the nation, I am convinced that we should be falling 

the force and 

of ^ Congress movement and the influence 

Press advocates, whether in the 
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Mah^reLTa" 
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With Mr. A.O. Hume about ;b!‘ ^ ^’^gued 

nume about the Congress provok- 
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ing a counter-agitation among the Muslims. With 
him the wish was father to the thought. 

^But there is no doubt that a kind of counter¬ 
agitation had been started among the Mussalmans, 
and it had its protagonist in one no less than Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, a dynamic personality who had 
the courage of his convictions and the determination 
to carry them out. Sir Syed was a giant among 
men. The thoroughness with which he carried 
out his mission of bringing about an intellectual 
revolution among the Mussalmans, in face of great 
odds in the shape of fanatical orthodox opposition 
against the introduction of Western culture, 
Western education and Western science among his 
co-religionists, bore ample fruit- His zeal for the 
cause led him sometimes to make the most extrava¬ 
gant statements, as for instance, when he said in 
one of his letters from London (October 15, 1869)z 
“Without flattering the English I can truly say that 
the natives of India, high and low, merchants and 
petty shopkeepers, educated and illiterate, when 
contrasted with the English in education, manners, 
and uprightness, are as like them as a dirty animal 
is to an able and handsome man. The English 
have reason for believing us in India to be imbecile 
brutes". Evidently the glamour of Western 
amenities, and freedom and the education of English 
women had dazzled him. “What I have seen and 
seen daily is utterly beyond the imagination of a 
native of India,” he wrote. “The fatal shroud of 
complacent self-esteem is wrapt around the 
Mah omedan community. They remember the old 
tales of their ancestors, and think that there are 
none like themselves. The Mahomedans of Egypt 
and Turkey are daily becoming more civilized. Until 
the education of the masses is pushed on as it is 
here, it is impossible for a native to become civilized 
and honoured. Those who are bent on improving 
and bettering India must remember that the only 
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way of compassing this is by having the whole of 
arts and sciences translated into their own language ” 
With this object in vkw he went about from place 
to place in North India harping passionately on the 
theme of Western education, until he succeeded in 
founding at Aligarh the M.A.O. College in 1880, 
which later developed into a university. He impor¬ 
ted professors from England and did all in his 
power to give the alumni of the College a Wes¬ 
tern bent. 

But whereas he brought about this wholesome 
revolution among the Muslims, he also assiduously 
cultivated in them a loyal bent, “Loyalty to British 
rule was with him synonymous,” says Sir Valentine 
Chirol, “with loyalty to all the high ideals which he 

himself pursued and set before his students.So 

great and enduring was the hold of Sir Syed Ahmed s 
teachings upon the progressive elements in Maho- 
medan India that the All India Muslim L eague was 
founded in j^905 almost^vowedly in opposIti^HEb 
the ^bversT^Activities which the Indian National 
Congress was beginning to develop.” Indeed, in a 
letter that he wrote to Major-General Graham in 
December 1888, he said that he had “undertaken a 
heavy task against the so-called National Congress,and 
formed an Association, the 'Indian United Patriotic 
Association, the work of which is greater than the 
other works. This association had as its members 
Rajas, Maharajas, Zamindars, and these promoted 
memorials to the Government to the effect that the 
Association was opposed to the political object and 
^tivities of the Congress. At the same time as the 
Congress vyas held in Calcutta he organized and 
held a session of the Muslim Educational Conference 
at a different place in order to wean the Mussalmans 
away from the Congress. Opposition to the Con¬ 
gress and support of British rule became the slogan 
of what has since been known as the Aligarh school 
of thought. Sir Syed did not perhaps despise the 
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Congress as a Hindu organization, but he had appre¬ 
hensions that if the Muslims had anything to do 


with the Congress politics his whole lifework would 
be ruined. 'Jhe British found the followers of the 
Aligarh school of thought fit instruments for the pro¬ 


motion of their policy of Divide and Rule,|so much 
so that Lord Minto was in a position to/ take the 


active step of having a “command performance’’ (to 
use Maulana Mahomed AH's words) in the shape 
of a deputation headed by His Highness the Aga 
Khan to wait upon him to press the demand of 


communal representation. It was in the spirit of 
opposition to the “subversive activities” of the Con¬ 


gress, records Sir Valentine Chirol, “that the 
influential deputation headed by the Aga Khan,,., 
waited on Lord Minto to press upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India the Mahomedan view of the political 
situation created by the Partition of Bengal, lest 
political concessions should be hastily made to the 
Hindus which would pave the way for the ascend¬ 
ancy of a Hindu majority equally dangerous to the 
stability of British rule and to the interests of the 
Mahomedan minority whose loyalty was beyond 
dispute. It was again in the same spirit, and forti¬ 
fied by the promise which Lord Minto had on that 
occasion given them, that they insisted, and insisted 
successfully, on the principle of community repre¬ 
sentation being applied for their benefit in the Indian 
Councils Act of 1909.” That Maulana Mahomed 
Ali was not far wrong in describing this as a “com¬ 
mand performance” is proved by the following 
words of Lord Morley in a letter to Lord Minto: 
“It won't follow you again into our Mahomedan 
dispute. Only I respectfully remind you once more 
that it was your early speech about their extra claims 
that first started the M. [Muslim] hare.” Apart 
from Lord Motley’s indirect testimony there is some 
direct testimony too m this connection. I owe it to 
the Maulana himself. The deputation, as well as the 
idea of demanding separate representation, had not 
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instead of self-respect, hi^h-mindedness and breadth 
of political outlook. 

(fin 1908, when the Maulana was only twenty, 
his mind began to undergo rapid changes. One of 
these big changes was due to the political state of 
affairs in India. His home land was Bengal, which 
was then seething with discontent and full of a new 
political awakening. He noticed that India was 
presenting to the world two kinds of contradictory 
pictures at one and the same time. On the one hand 
were the Hindu s, whose minds were fired with a 
new patriotism and dreaming dreams of freedom, 
and no repression by Giovernment could stifle them. 
They were unflinchingly sacrificing their youthful 
lives on the altar of patriotism. On the other 
hand were the h/Iuslims, who had set their face 
against all political struggle and had become willing 
tools in the hands of Government determined to 
crush the national movement. When Young India 
was marching ahead under the banner of freedom 
from the British bondage, the slogan of the Muslims 
was loyalty to Government. This contrast appalled 
young Abul Kalam. He could not tolerate seeing 
his co-religionists play this sorry part. He made up 
his mind to work a revolution among them, in what¬ 
ever way it was possible. How was such a revolu¬ 
tion to be brought about ? He pondered over the 
problem for several years. Two things came upon 
him with all the force of a growing conviction. In 
order to bring about this revolution, the first thing 
was to create a spirit of rebellion against the policy 
of the Aligarh school and the second thing was to 
uproot from the Muslim mind the loyalty to British 
rule that had been sedulously fostered by the so- 
called British friends of Muslims. 

So after a brief period of preparation he 
announced the publication of Al Hilal ( The 
Crescent ), a weekly to serve the Muslim world. 
The first issue was published on the 1st of June, 
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1912. He was only twenty-four then, but he had 
already been accepted as a “Maulana” our 

leader) by the Muslim world. Maulana Mahomed 

Ae r welcoming 

e Al HilaL We can well understand the enor- 

S Maulana Abul Kalam 

before launching this weekly journal. It stnkes^a 
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Soon after the Educational Conference held in 
Dacca in order to wean the Mussalmans away from 
the Congress, steps were taken to form the Muslim 
League with the deliberate object of promoting 
loyalty to the British Government and of fighting for 
the interests of Muslims which were supposed to be 
jeopardized by the politically conscious Hindus. In 
this very first speech, I am told, Nawab Mushtaq 
Hussain, Secretary of the Aligarh College, who 
played a prominent part in organizing the Muslim 
League, declared that the sword of Islam would be 
always ready in the service of the British Raj. The 
Maulana swore opposition to this policy from the 
very start. 


VI 

INTERNMENT 
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but abroad, and later European events so conspired 
that even its bitterest critics were convinced of the 
wisdom of the line taken up by the Maulana. Sir 
Valentine Chirol has in his own way summed up 
the situation rather tersely, and it may be appropri¬ 
ate to quote his own words 

“A new generation of young Mahomedans 
had nevertheless been growing up who knew ’ not 
Syed Ahmed and regarded his teachings as obsolete. 
The lessons which they had learnt from their 
Western education were not his. They were much 
more nearly those that the more ardent spirits 
among the Hindus had imbibed, and they were 
ready to share with them the new creed of Indian 
Nationalism in its most extreme form. Other 
circumstances were tending to weaken the faith of 
the Mahomedan community in the goodwill, not 
only of the Government of India, but of the British 
Government. Even the most conservative Mahome¬ 
dans were disappointed and irritated by the revision 
of the Partition of Bengal in 1911 when the predo¬ 
minantly M,ihomedan Province of Eastern Bengal, 
created under Lord Curzon, was merged once more 
into a largely Hindu Bengal. The more advanced 
Mahomedans had been stirred by the revolutionary 
upheaval in Ct>nstantinople to seek contact with 
the Turkish Nationalist leaders who now ruled the 
one great Mahomedan Power in the world, and they 
learnt from them to read into British foreign policy 
a purpose of deliberate hostility to Islam itself 
inspired by dread of the renewed vitality it might 
derive from the returning consciousness in many 
Mahomedan countries of their own independent 
nationhood. In that light they see in the British 
occupation of Egypt, in the Anglo-French agree¬ 
ment with regard to Morocco, and the Anglo-Russian 
agreement with regard to Persia, and last but not 
least, in the Italian invasion of Tripoli, the gradual 
development of a scheme in which all the powers 
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of Christendom were involved for the extinction of 
the temporal power of Islam and, with it inevitably 
according to orthodox doctrine, of its spiritual’ 
authority. The Ottoman Empire had been saved 
tor a time by the protection extended to it for her 
own purposes by Germany who had alone stood 
between it and the disintegrating machinations of 
the European Concert’ in Constantinople, bent on 
undermining the ascendancy of the ruling 
Mahomedan race by its menacing insistence on 
reforms for the benefit of the subject Christian 
races which could result only in the further 
aggrandisement of the independent Christian states 
already carved out of the Sultan’s former dominions 
in Europe and in the introduction of similar 
processes even into their Asiatic dominions. The 
Balkan wars of 1912-13 appeared to bear out the 
theory of a great European conspiracy directed 
apmst Turkey as “the sword of Islam,” and whilst 
the sympathies of Indian Mahomedans of all classes 
and schools of thought were naturally enlisted in 
favour of their Turkish co-religionists, the leaders 
of toe advanced Mahomedan party themselves went 
to Constantinople in charge of the Red Crescent 
funds collected in India and got into close personal 
touch with the Turkish Nationalists who ruled in 

the name of the Sultan but derived their authority 

trom the ‘Committee of Union and Progress.’ The 

same party had in the meantime gone a long way 

towards capturing the All India Muslim League and 

ringing it into line with the advanced wine of the 
Indian National Congress.” 


The London Branch of the Muslim League 
apealed to the Mussalmans to cast in their lot with 
the Hindus, and men like Wilfrid Blunt advised 
Muslim friends to abandon the narrow communalist 
policy and to identify themselves with the political 

National Congress. With 
the Maulana, however, it was not so much the 
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foreign situation that weighed as the situation in 
India. For him the mantram of “loyalty” went 
against the grain and he had throughout set his face 
against it on the broad political ground. But though 
events were thus conspiring for a radical change in 
the Muslim outlook, men like Maulana Mahomed 
Ah were stoutly opposed to Muslims identifying 
themselves with the Congress in a common political 
objective. His attitude may be judged from his severe 
strictures on the appeal of the London Branch of the 
Muslim League ; "Soft-headed and some self-adver¬ 
tising folk have gone about proclaiming that the 
Mussalmans should join the Congress because the 
Government had revoked the Partition of Bengal or 
because Persia and Turkey are in trouble. We are 
simply amused at this irresponsible fatuity. But 
vyhen a responsible body like the London Branch of 
the All India Muslim League talks of close co-opera- 
tion between Hindus and Muslims because the 
Mussalmans of Tripoli and Persia have been the 
victims of European aggression, we realize for the 
first time that even sane and lev'el-headed men can 
run off at a tangent and confuse the issues. What 
has the Moslem situation abroad to do with the 
condition of the Indian Mussalmans? Either their 
interests come actually into conflict with those of 
the Hindus, or they have been all along guilty of a 
gieat political meanness and hypocrisv. Has the 
Indian situation undergone a change?" 

N^he Indian situation had undergone no change 
It was really the narrow outlook of the Indian 
Musslamans that needed to undergo a change. Even 
from the inception of the Indian National Congress 
there were not men wanting among the Mussalmans, 
men ot light and leading like Mr. Justice Budroo- 
deen Tyebji and Mr. Rahimatoola Sayani who, for 
good^or ill, had decided to identify themselves with 
the Congress. Sheikh Raza Hussain had produced 
d fatica (injunction) irom the leader of the Sunni 
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Similarly, although we are loyal 
ubjects of British Government, we should not be 

content with merely being loyal, we should affirm 

aaiv.J7ol'w""’' 

The events in the West, too, had their share 
m creaung the change that was rapidly coming over 
the Indian Muslim world. On the top of the events 
mentioned m the quotation from Sir Valentine 
Chirol came the World War, and events happened 
that shook even men like Maulana Mahomed AH 
who even whilst the war was on had declared! 
h-ven It self-government were to be conceded to us 
we would humbly tell Government this is no time 
or It, and we must for the present decline such 
concessions with thanks. Concessions are asked for 

and accepted in peace. We are not Russian Poles, 
We need no bribes !” 

Wt IS now well known that it was the very 
article in which he had made this declaration of 
loyalty that cost him the security and the consequent 
closing down of his paper and brought about his 
internment along with that of his brother. The 
Maulana’s paper .4/ Hilal had during the war achiev¬ 
ed a circulation of twenty-five thousand copies 
and It was being read in all parts of India. iS 
growing influence may be measured by two incidents 
which may be noted here, A moniher of the Indian 
Civil oeryice, Mr. Philby, while serving in Multan, 
was appointed specially to report on it to the Punjab 
Government. He happened to go to Calcutta as 

Secretary ot the Board of Examiners for the Civil 

service Officers. He was so struck with the style of 
the that he sought an interview with the 

Maulana in order to pay his respects to him and to 
congratulate him on the masterly way in which it 
\\as eing edited. It was due to his contact with the 
Maulana that he took up the study of Arabic and 
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Then following quotations from various arti¬ 
cles, only one or two of which may here be given : 

“In the history of the present War the forts 
of Antwerp have gained such historical distinction 
that military science has not abandoned them like 
their unlucky destiny, and apparently up to the 
present no defect or crudity has been discovered in 
their fortifications as in the case of Liege and 
Namur. They have been vanquished, but the 
realities of their strength and protectiveness remain 
intact, and instead of singing interminably about 
their faults and defects, a confession of the strength 
of the assailants has been made, and kind attention 
has for the first time been paid to truth and realitv 
Praise be to God that some of the critical faculty 
formerly lavished on finding out defects of the 
unfortunate defeated forts has been partly employed 
in disclosing the strange and wonderful artillery of 
the Germans, and it has been ascertained that all 
these marvellous results are due not to Germany 
but to Its fort-shattering guns, which are 37 centi¬ 
me ties in diameter and hurl projectiles thirty 
maunds in weight. (Here follows a Persian quota- 
tion, ‘We expected naught like this from this weak 
blade of grass.’) It has been announced that British 
aid was sent to Antwerp, which went and enabled 
the despairing inhabitants to pass two nights in hope 
and joy. Their arrival was greeted with enthusiasm 
^d praise and thanks were chanted in the churches. 
Yet this precious aid conferred no benefit on 
lucldess Belgium, and owing to various adverse 
accidents British bravery did not get an opportunity 
of displaying those military excellences and martial 
sui^iiorities which it had often shown in the plains 
o rranee. Still with great wisdom they managed 
to save a large part of themselves from destruction 

and ^rived along with the fugitives from Antwerp 
and Ostend. 

Now the real facts are clear as daylight, viz, 
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We may safely say that a Government which at 

such a time as the present allows a British subject to 

publish unchecked malicious insinuations against 

oritish soldiers and sailors at any rate may lay claim 

to the possession of a most un-Germanic spirit of 
toleration.” 

^Whatever may be the facts, it is obvious that 
the IVTaulana wielded a powerful pen and his articles 
were packed with information not usually to be 
found even in English journals. Besides, he had 
the courage to tell unpalatable things about the 
Allies without regard to consequences. That what 
he said and wrote was not quite so abominable as 
the Pioneer thought may be judged from the fact 
that the Government showed their “un-Germanic 
spirit of toleration" for over eighteen months after 
this ai tide was published. Steps were taken to 
forfeit the security of the paper, and orders were 
then passed against the editor prohibiting him from 
entering the Punjab, the United Provinces, and 
Madras, and on April 7, 1913, the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment expelled him from his province. He repaired 
to Ranchi for reasons of health, where the Govern¬ 
ment of India interned him until the beginning of 
the year 1920. 


Even during the internment he would go to 
the mosque and deliver there the Friday sermon. 
He was allowed to have books, and it was there 
that he wrote Tazkira, a volume of personal 
1 eminiscences. It is a masterpiece of elusive style 
that holds the reader until he gets to the end of the 
book, and yet 1 am told very few pages are devoted 
to giving any facts of his own life. Part of his great 
commentarj' on the Quran was also written there 
but of this more in a later chapter. 
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Empire indiiigcd in ^^avage butchery which the best 
Englishmen condemned with a sense of shame. But 
though he succeeded in slaughtering a few hundred 
innocent lives, his object of striking terror and 
frightful ness in the hearts of the people was frustra¬ 
ted, j “It was reserveel," says Maulana Mahomed Ali, 
"for General Dyer to bieak down entirely the barrier 
that Sir Syed Ahmed Khan had for temporary 
purposes erected more than thirty years previously, 
a n d to summon the Mussalmans of India to the 
Congress held at Amritsar in 1919 as the unsuspect¬ 
ing Herald of India’s Nationhood. The bullets of 
his so Id distinction between Hindu 

and Muslim, and clearly Providence had so designed 
things that a community even more loyal than the 
Mussalmans, namely our brave Sikh brothers, should 
also dye the sacred soil of their religious capital at 
Amritsar with their own blood along with that of 

Hindu and Muslim martyrs. There was the Hand 
of God." 

^J^On the top of what was called the Punjab 
wrong came the Khilafat wrong. A British Prime 
Minister’s pledge given to the Indian Mussalmans, 
in the hour of Britain’s difficulty, to keep their holy 
places inviolate and free from the domination of a 
non-Muslim power was broken. Mussalmans rose 
to a man to protest against this intolerable wrong 
and to suffer the direst consequences, ^he people 
o^ India who had poured out men, money and 
material^ in order to help Britain win the war 
against Germany looked upon the Rowlatt Act as 
the height of ingratitude, and the IMussalmans who 
had fought, on foreign fields along with the Britisher, 
against men of their own faith looked upon the 
Khilafat wrong as an intolerable act of perfidy. 
They waited in deputation on the Vicerory, they 
took a deputation to England, and when they found 
that all these methods of negotiation had failed they 
took counsel together and accepted the remedy 
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however, and as was but to be expected with little 
result. The only assurance that the Viceroy gave 
was that if it was decided to send the deputation to 
London the Government of India would provide 
all the facilities. It was thereupon decided that the 
late Maulana Mahomed Ali should lead the deputa¬ 
tion. He was ready to go. But another question 
now arose : whether the Mussalmans should be 
content merely with sending this deputation or 
whether there was anything more to be done. I 
was of opinion that these old methods of begging, 
petirioning, waiting in deputation and so on could 
not be of much avail. We had to try to find some 
means ot exerting direct pressure. But most people 
fought shy of this line of thinking. They had no 
constructive suggestion to offer, but were ready 
to pick holes if anything concrete was proposed, 

"The matter was discussed for six long hours 
in the late Hakim Ajmal Khan’s drawing-room, but 
without any result. Gandhiji thereupon proposed 
that a sub-committee of two or three people should 
be appointed to decide the matter in consultation 
with him. Their decision would then be placed 
before the bigger committee, Hakim Saheb and 
I were selected to form this sub-committee. ^Ve 
accompanied Gandhiji to the late Principal Rudra s 
house and were closeted with him for three hours. 
It was here that non-co-operation was conceived. 
Gandhiji placed before us a detailed programme, 
and I had no difficulty in agreeing with him in 
every detail. It was a quite clear to me that there 

was no other effective or correct line of action than 
this. 

The next day the members of the deputation 
met again, and Gandhiji explained to them his 
proposal. There was still hesitancy on their part. 
The late Maulanas Abdul Bari, Mahomed Ali and 
Shaukat Ali could not yet make up their minds and 
wanted time. The late Hakim Saheb, however. 
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at ordinary meetings as well as at extra-ordinary 
meetings of Muslim divines. In a special conference 
ot the divines at Lahore, attended by over a thou¬ 
sand divines from all the important places in the 
^untry they resolved to appoint Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad the Imam—supreme spiritual head—for 
a India. 1 here could not have been a greater 
honour for a Muslim divine or a more attractive 
o ei foi one coveting positions of power But the 
Maulana respectfully declined. The divines—even 
the most orthodox ones of Deoband and Lucknow 
pressed him to accept the honour, knowing that he 
held radical views. But soon he was arrested, as we 
shall sec in the next chapter. On release in 1923 he 
was again pressed, but he explained toThe executive 
committee of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema that the anpoinr- 
ment of anyone. as the spMmal 

head was fraught with danger and might prove an 
obstacle in the progress of the Muslim community 
and therefore he begged them not to press him. It 
was a great piece of renunciation and established 

his reputation with the divines more firmly than 
ever before. 
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Khilafat Committee began it earlier, and that I 
began it earlier still, for I must be permitted to take 
the credit or the odium of suggesting that India had 
a right openly to tell the sepoy and everyone who 
served the Government in any capacity whatsoever 
that he participated in the wrongs done by the 
Government. The Conference at Karachi merely 
repeated the Congress declaration in terms of 
Islam — How can anyone having a spark of humanity 
in him and any Mussalman having any pride in his 
religion feel otherwise than the Ali brothers have 

^one ?....His Excellency’s reference to the sedition 

of the Ali brothers is only less unpardonable than 
his reference to the tampering. For he must know 
that sedition has become the creed of the Congress. 
Every non-co-operator is pledged to preach dis¬ 
affection towards the Government established by 
law.” This declaration resulted in a manifesto, 
signed by all the important leaders in the country, 
defying Government to do their worst. It declared : 
“We, the undersigned, speaking in our individual 
capacity, desire to state that it is the inherent right 
of everyone to express his opinion without restraint 
about the propriety of citizens offering their services 
to, or remaining in the employ of the Government, 
whether in the civil or the military department. 
We, the undersigned, state it as our opinion that it 
is contrary to national dignity for any Indian to 
serve as a civilian, and more especially as a soldier, 
under a system of government which has brought 
about India’s economic, moral and political degra¬ 
dation and which has used the soldiery and the 
police for repressing national aspirations, as for 
instance at the time of the Rowlatt Act agitation, 
and which has used the soldiers for crushing the 
liberty of the Arabs, the Egyptians, the Turks and 
other nations who have done no harm to India. W^e 
are also of opinion that it is the duty of every 
Indian soldier and civilian to sever his connection 
with the Government and find some other means of 
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livelihood. The very second signature to this 
manifesto, after Gandhiji’s was Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad s. This was followed by a repetition of this 
manifesto by hundreds of persons from countless 
plarforms. But, strange, to say, no action was taken 
by Government on this. I have an impi essioii that 
Government were stunned and quite unprepared for 
this country-wide conflagration. 

A soon after came the Prince of Wale’s visit, 

and the Congress decision to boycott all functions 
in connection therewith. There was no insult 
intended to the Prince as a man, but there was a 
resolute decision to boycott the visit, as it was 
obviously being exploited for advertising the 
benign British rule in India. There was no 
meaning m spending millions of rupees on receiving 

rrit arranging for a pleasure 

spoi't for him, when the country was seeth¬ 
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work of the Congress must be carried on. What 
matters it whether I am taken or left ? What matters 
it whether I am dead or alive?” The whole country 
was, as it were, electrified, and though Bombay 
disgraced itself by ugly disturbances the other cities 
^rried out a peaceful boycott. Allahabad and 
Calcutta presented a sepulchral appearance, and 
wherever the Prince went there were none but a 
handful of Government employees to greet him 

An orgy of arrests followed everywhere. The 
highest in the land were arrested and sent to prison. 
The Nehrus in the United Provinces, Lala Lajpatrai 
in the Punjab, Deshabandhu Das and Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad in Calcutta, and thousands of the rank 
and file proudly found themselves behind prison 
bars. Between December and January not less than 
thirty thousands people were arrested and sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment. Their refusal to 
defend themselves and their ringing statements in 
courts made a mockery of British Indian courts and 
of Brit ish justice. 

Deshabandhu Das was to have presided over 
that year’s session of the Congress, and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad over the session of the Muslim 
League. Both were prisoners before they could go 
to discharge their duties as presidents. Their joy 
knew no bounds. Mrs. Das wrote a long letter to 
Gandhiji expressing her joy over her husband’s 
arrest, and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad left before 
going to prison a letter to Gandhiji in which he 
said : ‘‘You are every day running short of human 
aid as your colleagues are being everywhere arrested, 
but divine aid is on the other hand increasing. The 
recent disturbances in Bombay had caused you great 
pain, and I felt much aggrieved to see you so 
unhappy and restless on that account. But Calcutta 
is now aroused in order to present to you the 
pleasant fruits of success in place of your sorrowful 
feelings of the past.” The trial of both Deshabandhu 
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C. R. Das and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was on 
some pretext or other, allowed to drag on for over 
three months. The Maulana was awaMed a yLr s 
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their tivowtil W3S cl crime in the eyes of constituted 
authority.,..When I ponder on the great and 
significant history of the convicts’ dock and find 
that the honour of standing in that place belongs 
to me to-day, my soul becomes steeped in thank¬ 
fulness and praise of God.” 

Then he defines dispassionately the duty of 
breeding holy discontent : 


“The bureaucracy in India is nothing more 
nor less than the domination which powerful 
individuals will always normally attain over a nation 
decaying by its own neglect and internal weaknesses. 
In the natural course of things such dominant 
authority cannot possibly countenance any nationa¬ 
listic awakening or agitations for progress, reform or 
justice. And as such agitation would spell the 
inevitable dcnvnfall of its dominant power, it seeks 
tx) kill all agitation by declaring it a crime against 
constituted authority. No power would tamely 
submit to movements likely to bring about its own 
decline, howe\'er much such decline might be in the 
ultimate interests of justice. This posture of affairs 
IS merely a struggle tor existence in which both 
slde^ fight desperately for their principles. An 
awalvcned nation aspires to attain what it considers 
its birth-right, and the dominant authority would 
tain not budge an inch from its position of unques¬ 
tioned way. The contention might be advanced 
that the latter pi, rty even like its opponents is not 
open to anv blame inasmuch as it is merely putting 
up a fight for its own survival, and it is quite an 
incidental matter that its existence happens to be 
inimical to perpetuation of justice. We cannot 
deny facts of human nature and its inseparable 
characteristics. Like good, evil also desires to live in 
thi s world and struggle for its own existence. In 
India also such a struggle for the survival of the 
fittest has already commenced. Most certainly, 
therefore, nothing can be a higher crime against th^ 
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for such domination because by its very nature it is 
an act of iniquity.” 

Then follows the meaning of the 'Khilafat and 
a declai'ation of the duty of all Muslims : 

“Such is my duty as a man and as an Indian, 
and religious injunctions have imposed upon me the 
same duty. In fact, in my view the greatest proof 
of the truth of my religion is that it is another 
name for the teaching of the rights of man. I am a 
Mussalman, and by virtue of being a Mussalman 
this has become my religious duty. Islam never 
accepts as valid a sovereignty which is personal or 
is constituted of a bureaucracy of a handful of paid 
executiv^es, Islam constitutes a perfected system of 
freedom and democracy. It has been sent down to 
get back for the human race the liberty which has 
been snatched away from it. Nlonarchs, foreign 
inations, selfish religious pontiffs and powerful 
sections had alike misappropriated this liberty of 
man. They had beeri fondly nursing the belief that 
power and possession spell the highest right. The 
moment Islam appeared, it proclaimed that the 
highest right is not might but right itself. No one 
except God has got the right to make serfs and 
slaves of God's creatures. All men aie e^ual arid 
their fundamental rights are on a par. 
is re a ter than others whose deeds are 
rigl^teous of all. --- 

/ "The sovereignty of the Prophet of 
of the Khalif was a perfected conception of demo¬ 
cratic equality, and it only could take shape with the 
whole nation's free will unity, suffrage and election. 
This is the reason why sovereign or president of a 
republic is like a designated Khalif; Khilafat literally 
means nothing more nor less than a representation, 
s(^ that all th'"* authority a Khalif possesses consists 
in his representative character, and he possesses no 
dominat^i'-^i'^ beyond this representative authoiity. 


He only 
the most 

Islam and 
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o3 

If then Islam defines it Ni r n >r 
medans to refuse to acknowledget he mn ^ 
heat,on even of an Islamic Government ffu 
play IS not granted in it to the will anwT i ^ 
the nation, it is perfectly superfluous to Idfh”* 

under Islam would b- the rulin? „ 

uto-day fhe^rTwas^"'''! " 

the system ol tSa, r„, Government, but ,( 

personal mo,°arclVy ' 7'"' npon 

then to Protes'7ag°a'.nTt‘’tbe^“/SSrof®"f'’^' 
government would still be my p^mSt d ,r '' 

oppressive and demand ,ts replacement.5^“""'™' 

1* T 1 ^ confess that this orioinvTV 

of Islamic sovereignty could not^ be unif^^T 
maintained in its primal purity on acm^.n. 
selfishness and personal dommeering of M i 

of the Emperors orincieJt Romf’an^d 

powerfully to the dubious glory S^t i 

of Kaiser or Khosrl to the sTmnt 

original Khalifs clad oftentmJs m 

cloaks. No period of the dvnast.v! ^ ° ^ tattered 

Mushm marryrs'TS made'J^bSe'dT' 

miseries and hardships which 

thorny paths of duty. ^ ^ confronted 

folld^g docnine™?“he'Mu“mf ■* 7 ’'''“' 

truth in the face of a tvranmV I Proclaims the 

u slaughrered in^ puSSS' dTS'd" 

Sreates. artribute of the trua’^lSS to bTuat 
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they fear nut any being except God and whatever 
they consider to be the truth, they reck not any 
authority in the public proclamation of such truth.’ 
The Quran further defines the national characteristic, 
of the Muslims as follows : ‘They are the witnesses 
to truth on God’s earth'. As long therefore as they 
continue to be Muslims they cannot desist from 
giving this public evidence. In fact it has designated 
Musi ims as witnesses, i.e. givers of the evidence of 
truth. When the Prophet of Islam extracted a 
promise of righteousness from any persein, one of 
the chaises ot such a bond used to be, 'I will always 
proclaim the truth in whatever condition and 
wherever I may happen to be.’ 

“An outstanding object-lesson in speaking the 
truth which their national history presents to the 
Muslims is to be found in the order of an autocratic 
monarch by which each organ of a rebellious victim's 
body was to be cut off. The charge against the 
victim was that he had proclaimed the inequity of 
the tyrant. Firm as <i rock he stood and took his 
punishment in all its heinous stages, but his tongue 
right on to the moment when it was severed went 
on proclaiming that that autocrat was a tyrant. This 
is an incident of the reign of the Emperor Abdul 
Malik, whose domain extended from Syria to Sind. 
Can anyone then attach any weight to a sentence 
under Section 124A as compared to this terrible 
penalty ? 1 confess that it is tlie moral decadence 

of Muslims and their renouncing the real Islamic 
life that is responsible for the bringing about of this 
fallen state. 

“While 1 am penning these lines I know there 
is still living in India many a Muslim who through 
his weakness pays homage to this very tyranny. But 
the failure of man to act up to the spirit of certain 
tenets cannot belie the intrinsic truth of those 
principles. 

“The tenets ot Islam arc 


preserved in its 
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of liberty. A true mTsiI^ fnjoy life at the expense 

open for hin^ rider 

Muslims have come tri tl f, 'f'^'day th& 

their country from Us ^^y wilTV'k 

fullest share alone wirl-. r/ • ^t,- ! 

and Chnsoan brethren 

been ' l-ve 

demanding their rights and their llheriv J" 

whole being to it and sacrificll the bcrt^rf 

ing people to this nationairal Th7 ^ u 

of niv life and i-f T li <. t *i ^ ^ ^ the mission 

■bis smgi:Vur“se Ivr"/ *'0“ 

I am the first pioiJer °:‘'-tht tl.°‘ptse JT ' 

trtm'en'doTi'evoTutfon » 

*n?„:r/he“d‘ri?T/'{F'""- 

moJemeSt'an^d'"l;“oWeS^? tl^e'”S" 

which was mainly what I have dedare^ ^0*°" ?* 

IS an actual fact that witl-iin rk above. It 

created a new atmosphere in tli°p^ 

political life of the Mussalmans of7ndia°.!!!..." 

adopted"th?path of °n ^ have 

Opposed to us stands an^;^rity TrLTrth.^e 
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oppression, excess and 

nPY*- ^ % j place our reliance and trust, 

1 ^ uP^*' our own limitless power of 
sacrifice and unshakable fortitude. 

, Unlike Mahatma Gandhi my belief is not 
that armed force should never be opposed by armed 

w'lf' opposing of violence 

with violence is fully m harmony with the natural 

laws of God in those circumstances under which 

slam permits the use of such violence. But at the 

same time, tor purposes of liberation of India and 

the present agitation, I entirely agree with all the 
arguments of Mahatma Gandhi and I have complete 
confidence in his honesty. It is my definite convic¬ 
tion that India cannot attain success by means of 
aims, nor is it advisable for it to adopt that course 
India can only triumph through non-violent agita¬ 
tion, and India's triumph will be a memorable 
example of the victory of moral force". 


b The Maulana’s thoughts so clearly expressed 
in this statement regarding the democratic concep¬ 
tion in Islam are of special note and worthy of being 
contrasted with the statements of some of the 
present leaders of Muslims who sav that democracy 
is unsuited to the genius of Islam. The Maulana 
declares that Islam defines it as a duty of Mahome- 
dans to refuse to acknowledge the moral justification 
even of an Islamic Government, if full play is not 
granted in it to the will and franchise of the nation." 
And the statement proclaims also that dedication to 
the seivice of the motherland, which was made at 

the age of eighteen and is still in process <3f 
fulfilment. — 


IX 


the turn of the tide 


Muslims had' and 

Jall„nw,ll., wTereTt*bLd"".('rt ''h"1 

they had been blessed bv God'^h ■^^waraj, 

the length and breadth of the laL covered 

with the Ali brothers nm company 

lana Abul Kalam Aza^ n'Mau- 
Muslim leaders, the apathy of'^the'^'iVr, T™"" 

they vied with one anothl^ nTtt e ac^ 
and sacrifice and m wonderful and fft 
strations of fraternization. Orthodox Hni'df 

but their own kifh rmriv P<?ned before to any 

revered Muslim leaders and^^the 

own homes" "KL%t:iah Tats wt^ ’T 

go to a public meeting and wotdd cttaiiTlv 

opposite sex to address them not t , ' • "V 
meetings and invited Gandhiii tT add 

Quite an unforgettable snerta^l > ° '*ddiess them. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali and M ° a days was 
and other Muslim leaders uni Mahomed Ali 

prohibited meetings with bandagTs on'the”'™""'' 

where and everywhere tT k ^°V^h to go any- 

sisters or daughters, and evTn Muslim STs^'' 
hesitate to have him in their rnT 1 d ^ f "ot 

of others, including their own „ Tr/P°®^tion 

rneir own, was different. They 
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were ordinary erring mortals, and so they should go 
to these sisters with eyes blindfolded! The climax 
was reached when Muslims everywhere in India 
refrained not only from eating beef but even from 
sacrificing cow> on the secred day of Id. "It is our 
sacred duty to help our Muslim brethren to protect 
the cenv ot their Khilafat, witiiout thought of 
bargain or reward , Gandhiji had declared at public 
meetings and in many of his writings, "Our cow 
will be protected automatically. The Muslims may 
be expected to think of their own duty in the 
matter. And not only his words went straight 
home, bui leaders were not wanting who not tinly 
personally refrained from using beef or sacrificing 
the cow, but even went out of their way to protect 
cows in many instances where through ignorance 
thev would have been slaughtered. 

Political <1 wakening had reached its high- 
Writer mark. The test came when a Round Table 
C(^nference met at the instance of Lord Reading to 
con side 1 ['iroposiils of a compromise between the 
Government and the Congr The only stumb¬ 
ling block was the insistence on the release of the 
All brothers and other "Khilafat" prisoners. The 
Conference had really been offered with a view to 
tiding over the crisis arising out of the Congress 
boycott of the visit of the Prince of Wales, and 
even if all our terms had been accepted there was 
not much chance of achieving solid results. But 
Gandhiji and other Hindu leaders were adamant 
m their demand for the release of the Khilafat 
prisoners without whom, they said, no compromise 
proposals would be w(>rth discussing. The result 
was that Deshabandhu Das and Maulana Ahul 
Kalam Azad and the Thousands of others who went 
with them to prison had to remain there to serve 
their full terms of imprisonment. 

But with the incarceration of Gandhiji, and 
the lull in the movemecit that came not necessarily 
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as a result of but certainly after the suspension of 
the Civil Disobedience Movement, demoralization 
set in. The appeal for constructive work fell on 
ueaf ears. The political leaders were all in jail, and 
communal leaders who had during the ragin« 
^mpaign stayed aloof now came to the surface'’ 
1 he Goyernment, always ready to make the best of 
our weaknesses used some of these a,s their tools 

The policy of-Divide and Rule” that had received 
a rude shock dimng the years 1919-22 again came 

to the fore, and interested parties played on the 

nailow prejudices of the ignorant. But it was no 
use blaming the Government. “Divide and Rule” 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has said, “has always been 
the way of empircy and the measure of their success 
in this policy has been also the measure of their 
superiority oyer those whom they thus exploit. We 
cannot complain of this, or at any rate we ought not 
to be surprised at it. To ignore it and not to provide 
against it is in itself a mistake in ones thought.” 

that may be, the years that followed 
Gandhiji s incarceration in 1922 saw the success of 

this policy and events proved that the unity we seem- 

ed to have achieved had been anything but .substan- 

aSmnr tinity. The Hindus’ 

cienTto i^acnfice by force was suffi¬ 

cient to lead to a not and considerable bloodshed 

tVonf'^nfpassing in processions in' 
Arid there are mosques in all parts of everv town 

the t^^ ^ive timcs'dunng 

the twenty-four hours, and there are also the inevi- 

whilo processions and the like A 

non and tolerance is all that is needed for p?e™mit 
to^ roo^t^^on?^/had conspired 

during 1919-22. The superficial faith m non-jSfcnce 
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and no solution seemed to appeal 
to them save a resort to force. 

In some provinces the cause was * economic. A 
minister insisting on packing his departments with 

i!^ tise to distrust and fear in 

the mind of the other community, and this naturally 
incieased the existing tensK'tn. Indigent Muslim 
^nants and debtt'ns listened to instigation against 
oindu landlords and mt>neylenders, and a purely 

economic cjiiestkin beciiine in many places a com¬ 
munal (.me. 


Religious tanatics in each community attacked 
the others religion and sought to add to its fold 
men and women from the other community without 
the slightest regard to the means employed. The 
Mussalmans proclaimed their right to carry on 
tab!toll; the Hindus replied by proclaiming their 
right to shudiihi. These attempts at conversions 
brought conflict after conflict in their train, and 
there were fierce riots. Newspapers and pamphlets 
became the vehicles of scurrilous propaganda and in 
not a few cases were the cause of the riots. 

This was tlie atmosphere prepared for the 
reception of Gandhiji when he was released from 
prison in January 1924. Hardly a fortnight passed 
without the news of a riot somewhere. At Multan, 
Saha ran pur, Agra, Ajmer, Palwal and at many 
another place there were fierce riots with incendia¬ 
rism. looting and destruction of property and 
dosecratum of sacred places. 


Some Hindus laid the blame of all this at 
G.indhiji s door: "You asked the Hindus to make 
comm(’)n cause with Mussalmans on the Khilafat 


question. That resulted in unifying and awakening 
the Mussalmans, and now that the Khilafat is over 
the awakened Mussalmans have proclaimed a kind 
oi Jehad [holy war] against us Hindus." The 
Mussalmans said: “We simple-minded people have 
been unjustly treated. You by your agitation won 
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over Mahomed Ali to your side and you attacked 
t e famous institution at Aligarh built with 
patient care by Sir Syed Ahmed. Your boycott of 
councils prevented our able men from going to the 
councils to the prejudice of the interests of our 
community.” In an historic article on Hindu-Muslim 
tension Gandhiji analysed the causes and suggested 
t le solution, and declared that he was entirely un¬ 
repentant for what he had done. “Had I been a 
prophet and foreseen all that has happened, I should 
still have thrown myself into the Khilafat agitation ” 
he said. “The awakening among the masses wa'; a 
necessary part of the training. It is a tremendous 
gam. 1 would do nothing to put the people to sleep 
again. But his article was the occasion of a number 
of questions and cross-questions, and apparentlv no 
one seemed to have profited by it. For within a 
short while desecration of Hindu temples by 
Mussalmans at Amethi, Sambhal and Gulbarga took 
place tollovved by fierce riots, and on the top of this 
came the terrible riots at Kohat with wanton destruc¬ 
tion or lakhs of rupees’ worth of property. 

Gandhiji was exasperated. To use his words 
he was violently shaken” by the rioting at Amethi. 
bambhal and Gulbarga. and “the news from Kohat 
set the smouldering mass aflame. Something had 

restlessness 

ana pain. Un Wednesday, September 18 1924 he 
knew the remedy “I must do penance,” he declared. 

My penance IS the prayer of a bleeding heart for 
forgiveness for sms unwittingly committed. To 
revile one another’s religion, to make reckless state¬ 
ments, to utter untruths, to break the heads of 

'Jesecrate temples or mosques, is a 

denial of God And he imposed on himself a fast 
or twentyone days. 

, step sent a thrill of anxiety throughout 

the country Friends from all parts of the coLtry 
flocked to Delhi, where the fast was undertaken. 
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ConfeTenl^W ^ f °ver a “Unity 

sno«l / . ’ the whole question and 

g.ggest a solution to be placed before the country. 

MusLi leaders, Hindus and 

sever I D^*' several days, and passed 

fri 'e='Olutions. But the conference was far 

tharr-iVn^- 'r expression of the true repentance 

[t wonil as though 

resi.r '"1^ without any tangible 

suit. Neither party seemed to be able,” said the 

Metropolitan Bishop of Calcutta, who attended the 
conference by invitation, and who should be regarded 
as a detached observer, “to trust the professions of 
goodwill made by the other, and generous advances 

WLie tieated as a b.iit to secure some more substantial 
at vantage There were terms and counter-terms 

pioposed by opposing groups, who seemed to have 

met together to strike a bargain rather than achieve 
neaiT'uni ty. 

Bur among tiie men who endeavoured to the 
utmost to infuse a spirit of seriousness and even of 
tontiirion lor m,m li.it ing turned beast and denied 

‘‘i/ho roremost, if not the foremost. 
Luki Abtil Kalam Azad. He came to the 
conteieoce ie>ol\'ed, he “to allow no palliation 
in i^^'pect to what I’le had come to regard as the 
undeniable excesses or unreasonable demands of 
any party for the sake of expediency and to observe 
no reserve in declaring the truth, however bitter 
and heartrefidiag it miglit prove to be tor anyone". 
It may be >aid that without Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad the second and the most important resolution 
might not have been passed. That resolution read 
as follows ; This Conference declares that it is not 
only wrong against law but also against religion for 
anyone to take the law into his own hands, either 
oi the put pose of retaliation or punishment, and 
therefore declares that all points in dispute shall 
be decided by reference either to private arbitration, 
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or whore that ,> impossible, by reference a court 
of th^cow 

rh^t A resolution as drafted provided 

i.b, 5' '*><! “ercise c( the 

right of cow-kilhng to be stopped by force rwherbpi 

The*iSiidus?hen'«fd.-JbveH^’d 

g anteeing that no cows will be killed in inv 

will gradually reduce"°all ''cot-kdirng’'' u'nrii the 

Eg" for"the'M r'f "“PP'''” That was a difficult 

ias^^clausl''' B^ur*E M “laE:^" 

FT' ' ^'iciuiana again came to the 
of'a heait oveTflo'"^ eloquence which proceeded out 

the conference wrote” E , 7“ attending 

theolofsian .n / ^ ^ scholar and 

occasion he siirna.Tprl h u V" Present 

Eimln, J om2d “I’*' 'b ' « h't 

bv the speeW Tcums?a„ce: Elnl "“!> 

with the strict observance of the EctE'o'rb’’ 

communities was made to both 

He asked his co-religionVsts to^I^^"^ discussion. 

slaughter even for X" 2s S s^H? ’ • 

fun^mental part of their religion and lT2" .JJ 

man leaders 2T had E ““**31- 

themselves, but were pnri ^ ^^sted beef 

use of it among Mussal endeavouring to reduce the 

spirit of brotherliness”w?th ^ tj° show their 
moved the Mussalmans bnf- f-h ^ Hindus.” That 

to accept the final daus’e. It se^mT?^o" be "a7aTtS 
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nL,Z\nJ S The President adjourned the 

Musi V both to the Hindus and 

annl Possible. The prospect 

Khn'a's at last "the 

Pandi't Malav'vah's K5 He JotTanf '"‘‘“t'' '" 

slauehter btdnVdeleted *^*^TheTh 

for the fir-;!- rimro ‘ i '^bole conference was 

lor riiL til St time swept bv a wave of entbiwitrcrr. 

and made the rest of the work absolutely ealT fhe 

f‘’' / ‘■^'‘o^ntions had taken largely the 

were no''? t '‘‘-’‘^•‘zation came that there 

the-;olm,? " i'^'^ ‘''csFonsibilities, -and that 

to fulfil on trouble lay in each being ready 

^ " ‘'bhgcitions rather than to assert one's 

Muslnn^hT?!’'' '^'^ntation of Gandhiji's fast the 
Aluslim hadets gathered round Gandhiji’s bed He 

'1 do noi know what is the will of God 

hv Tnv'" beseech you to promise to 

fHin M bves It necessary for the cause 

Ma b ", Ak'?' Khan and 

Dledu> ' H 1^.'*‘’U’,‘^-ad renewed the solemn 
pledge. The Hakim Saheb is alas no more, nor is 

leie now amidst us that man of God, Deenabandhu 

f. Am lews, who was present to record this 

solemn pledge Rut the Maulana, thank God, is still 

with us. Both the Hiikimji and the Deenabandhu 

were among his closest friends, and he knows that 

be owes it as much to them as to Gandhiji to carry 
out the pledge. 

,. • , "n"’ f^bilment of the task lies, as Gandhiji 

said in God s hands. What will not be forgotten 
i-s the mihle part played by the Maulana in the 

Unity conference that the fast had occasioned. I 
was talkmg to tue good Metropolitan the other day 

w 
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about the h/Iaulana’s work anH 

a letter which I am happy to teptodSeX'te " 

autumn 'Tim S one K i" the 

incidents of my life and amn ^ost important 

and Mahomedan leaders whom I me't onthT/ 
there ate three or four who Sa„d 

S^TSet aX“S -S- " 

of the meeting of the SubWt. f “mmencement 
of the effect of“such"So°n ' 

diverse views. Gradn^illAr tners who held 

while freedom of thought anJ^rn that, 

mate, its expression must take^intoT''*''"" 
the recognition of the equal rights 
similar expression of their convicNVtn 1 ^ 

spokesmen of the Mahomedan side wh^"’°"^ -^4 

Abul Kalam 

with which he ™de hi^™°"'“ 

undue repetition and in acueral points without 
tpoke in htdm Ldonrcould^ee “g 

years have not dimmed tJiP ' ^tidience. Sixteen 

eloquence and fair-mindedness which his 

fact of his election to th? P "^^e 

?°ngress is further testimony of ?heEquality 
he possesses, and I hone thaAt. ^ which 

together rival commumtiea who at?he 

stem to be drifting further apm." ^ 

Unity^egfeewe'’rfgd"S °f *0 

most of the ptominlt “adets “buT 

tome as representatives of their commSi tlf an°d 
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none had the strength to get the warring groups to 
listen to them or act upon the resolutions. Almost 
immediately after the fast riots broke out in Jubbul- 
pore and Allahabad. In 1925 the sad tale was 
repeated at various places in the country ; so much 
so that in May of that year Gandhiji, in sheer 
exasperation and almost in desperation, had to 
declare at a public meeting: 

"I have admitted my incompetence. I have 
admitted that I have been found wanting as a 
physician prescribing a cure for this malady. I do 
not find that either Hindus or Muslims are ready 
to accept my cure, and therefore I simply nowadays 
confine myself to a passing mention of this problem 
and content myself by saying that some day or other 
we Hindus and Muslims will have to come together, 
if we want the deliverance of our country. And if 
it is to be our lot that, before we can come together, 
we must shed one another's blood, then I say the 
sooner we do so the better it is for us. If we propose 
to break one another’s heads, let us do so in a 
manly way.’' The situation, even fifteen years 
since that pathetic declaration, is just the same, 
perhaps worse. But among those who hold steadfastly 
CO the will to unite whatever happens—and that is 
wliat will ultimately count—the name of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad stands in the forefront. 
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religio^ and viLws^'^on 

one or two things that mus? be borne m'm nTrhJ 

fs E?rf 

S'°s nece3aJ°to"‘*'^'?"‘* *'j thoroughlv 

various cSgTcalTcfe^t^wWct^o^S 
rhe Muslims, the method of reas3°3. 

various commentators u 

flourishes ro-day and the di ferenf,chr„l's 3 Tl I 

Ilm-e-Ka,3.-^ new m rod e, 

tion of Islamic teaching. It is mposslb e ‘"/"P™"" 

Western rLde^dol^fne” d‘‘’;his“V",?“‘’f '’’S 
facts may be noted here./ ^ ^ broad 

attitude of mind\o 1)63^011^311 logical 

to take anything for granted refused 

as sacrosanct because it had ’the stamn 

IS not one of those who strive m proverb 
IS nothing new under the sun. eve^ so all rh^ m 

He has a disS rsc?e„tffi^ the scriptures, 
and he examines every "“'''’o''' 

ntext and environment but in the setting and ?n 
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relation to the running purpose of the whole book 
in which it occurs. Above all he differentiates 
what he calls the vital roots of religion from its 
innumerable branches and leaves. When these 
things are borne in mind, it will not be difficult to 
understand his interpretation of Islam and his 
attitude to other religions. 

The most authoritative source-book for the 
purpose is his monumental Tarjumamd Quran — 
Translation and Commentary on the Quran—which 
is prefaced with an exhaustive introduction explain¬ 
ing his way of approach. A little bit of history of 
this translation and commentary will not be out of 
place. Two of the three parts of the book had been 
done by him during his four years’ internment in 
Ranchi, and he was engaged on the third part when 
suddenly one day the Deputy Commissioner came 
and carried out one of his usual elaborate “searches,’’ 
seized all the manuscripts he found and sent them 
on to the Government of India. These were not 
returned to him even after his release from intern¬ 
ment until he approached the Government of India, 
through the late Lord Sinha, with the result that 
he was asked to approach the Bihar Government, 
who had been instructed to return them. He 
approached the Government of Bihar, who indeed 
returned the manuscripts but in a disordered and 
half-burnt condition. He was told that there had 
been a fire, and he was asked to thank his stars 
that at least part of them had been rescued 1 The 
Government did not know the destruction they had 
wrought, any more than J. S, Mill's servant knew 
what he had done when he had burnt Carlyle’s 
manuscript of the first volume of the Frefich Revolu¬ 
tion, But even as Carlyle rewrote the whole volume, 
the Maulana rewrote the whole of the translation 
and the commentary! 

The Maulana’s commentary is held in high 
esteem even by those who do not see eye to eye 
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oJi 

Maulana’s profound ^iSrlifng a^d*" 

scholarship are undisnutpH n,f*- r critical 

sAolars and divines in India but in7h!r 

the firs“L'ndam2ntal'propMftiOT^^^^^ 

—or rather the ronr—^^ ,ti i- ^ roots 

every race and country and affe^h^!f 

and prophet and the cardinal princSSesTha^^h^ 

what the age, all the prophets se^^ bv 

the same universal truth for the welfare of lanT^ J 
VIZ. Faith and Good Works ; p ur u* mankind, 

God and Right Conduct. Anything ^at 
contravention of this is nor f-ma v ■ na 

says the Quran ffi lEI *7 i, ‘Certainly,’ 

fMhh 

God to be worshipped and no other ’ Th^ 0 °'" ^ 
also says that God creat^^d pII l ^ Quran 

but they adopted varvina human beings, 

broke the unity of manLnd to^^Ses^" A 

born of various stocks von ^ j 

and were divided from nnp ^iWerent names 

born in different countries andX?^' 

belong to different races an7 t-h ^ another. You 
with one another. You vtlor u y°ti war 

colours, and so there have beL co°lour "different 

more cause of division. TheS aT rn 

divisions-rich and poor masterTnrI 

Sr„„r« n -F - 

strife. What then . the sTten «ti„t *ft 
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thread these scattered beads and make of divided 
mankind one united brotherhood ? That silken string, 
that sacred link, is the Worship ot One God. How- 
much-so-ever divided you may be, you cannot have 
different Gods. You are the servants of One Lord, 
and your prayers and worship are before the One 
Sacred Throne. No matter what your race, tribe or 
country, the moment you surrender yourselves to 
one Father, He will put an end to all your earthly 
quarrels and unite your hearts together. You will 
then realize that the world is your country and 
mankind is one family and you are children of the 
same father'’. 

Also: 

“The Quran challenges anyone to prove that 
other inspired books or religions or other seers or 
prophets taught anything different from the eternal 
Truth taught in the Quran: ‘If you deny the Truth 
[of my teaching] support your denial by any book 
published before this, or any wisdom or truth that 
you may have had handed down to you.’ (463). The 
Quran thus declares that the eternal truths of all 
religions support one another. And if that is so, it 
is proved that at the back of them all is one Eternal 
Truth)'' 

Next comes the declaration about the kernel 
and the shell of religion, the root and the branches 
of religion. “The Quran says that all religious 
teaching consists of two parts—one giving the 
eternal principles, i. e. the source of religion, and the 
other outside form or trappings. One is the princi¬ 
pal thing, the other is subordinate. The first is 
called the Faith by the Quran, the second is called 
the Rules of Conduct. This second thing is called 
sJiaraa, or nustik or t)iinJiaj. The first two terms 
mean roads, the third term means the ritual of 
worship. The Quran says that religions of the world 
differ not in the principal thing, viz. the eternal 
truths, but in the rules of conduct, ways of worship ; 
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or body This difW^ ^ outward form 

of RoliSoIr .t wXbem? 'oTr'’,'" J^t 

reflected the soiri? of el" ^ form therefore 

it was taught and r> c f^^^od country in which 

■Oh Prophet/- says the Sa„*y iT 

which it observes. Men^hould^io7tf"""T 

?io?s4^a'rJr:,r' ■" *0 *“«- 

should be the East or the ' wesT^The *' 

these: Qoran proceeds to deffne 

R IS not righteousness 

i nat ye turn your faces 
1 owards East or West ; 

But It IS righteousness— 

1 o believe in God 
And the Last Day 
And the Angels, 

And the Book, 

And the Messengers. 

o Spend your substance 
Cut of love for Him 
For your kin, 

For orphans, 

For the needy. 

For the Wayfarer 
For those who ask. 

And for the ransom of slaves ; 
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To be steadfast in prayer. 

And practise regular charity ; 

To f^dfil the contracts 
Which ye have made^ 

And to be firm and patient, 

In pain (or suffering) 

And adversity, 

And throughout 
All periods of panic. 

Such are the people 

Of Truth, the God-fearing. (2. 177.)'' 

I have here made use of Mr. A. Yusuf Ali’s 
rhythmic translation, which is the latest in the field. 
Maulana’s own translation has '’books” instead of 
^“book” and “keep your vow or pledge” instead of 
“fulfil the contracts ye have made.” 

One may compare with this great text of the 
Quran the last nineteen verses of the second disco¬ 
urse of the Bhagwad Gita or the attributes of the 
Devotee given in the twelfth discourse, or the six 
Beatitudes, in order to see the point of the Maulana’s 
commentary, given above, on this Quranic text. 

“And then,” proceeds the Maulana, “look at 
this great text (I want you not to read it cursorily 
but to mark and read every word carefully) : 'To 
each among you (i. e. for the followers of every 
religion) I have prescribed a particular law and a 
way. If God had so willed. He would have made 
you alike (i.e. there would have been no difference 
of ritual or ceremonial). But He made you different 
to test you in [the observance of] the commands. 
He has given you : So strive, as in a race, in virtuous 
conduct (not in emphasizing these differences)’ 
(5.48). When the Quran was given the followers of 
various religions were engaged in emphasizing the 
external forms of religion and mistaking, them for 
the essence of religion. Everyone thought that 
the adherents of religions other than his had no 
salvation before him, for their ceremonials and 
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rituals were not the same as his own. The Onran 
declares that this is a denial of religion. The essence 

Cnndl^*^" Worship of One God and Right 

r This cannot be the exclusive patrimony 

a people.Ceremonials and 

tuals will vary and will continue to vary with the 

sav?thl‘r .f^'rther and 

or different people. For Religion for all T one 

more than one or different religions 

tuted that thpe outward forms will differ and 
everyone thinks that his way is superior to that of 

point of view of his opponents. But eve^ as your 

way IS excellent in your own eye, even so in other 

people s eyes them way is excellent. Toleration 
therefore is the only way”. uieration 

„u u to the three verses of the Quran 

Quran has to say, sum up indeed all that numerous 
tomes have been written to spv ^ 

92, 93, 94 of Sura 21 ^ s s 

92. (The teaching we gave through all rhps^. 
prophets was this) “Of yours verily is a smS p 
brotherhood of people (there are no separate ^df 
gions and no separate groups) ; and I am the si^de 

r i?r ■ therefore worship Me 

only (and do not be separate in this). 

93. But people created divisions among them 

selves cut their one Religion into little bits In rhe‘ 
end all have to return to Us ’’ 

94. Therefore (remember this is the 

whoever works deeds of / j ? t*^uth) 

t. * j ^ ^^^nteousness and has faith 

m God, his endeavour will not be in vain We F^re 
there] to record his right deeds ” ^ 
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“What,” comments the Maulana, “was the sum 
and substance of the teaching of all the prophets 
who appeared in different ages and among different 
people. What was their message to mankind of 

w • Was It one or many ? 

else in measured words declares that their 
message was one only, and it was this—‘You are one 
single brotherhood of people, the Cherisher or 
I rotector of you all is one only. Therefore do not 
divide yourselves, worship Him only.’ 

"But people forgot this teaching, and cut un 
e igion into numerous bits and made several reli- 
gions out of It, and each group cut itself adrift from 
another. Diversity instead of unity, separation 
instead of union became their battle-cry But in the 

end everyone has to return to Him. There every- 

iing will be shown up, and every group will see 
wher^^ Its forgetfulness of the right thing had led it. 

/ Glory be to God. By the wonderful magic of 
its diction the Quran has in one brief verse com¬ 
pressed whole volumes on this subject. And then 
it is not a mere statement, it is so put that it becomes 
one unbreakable Cham of reasoning: (a) No matter 
how many divisions you may have created, your 
brotherhood is verily one; (ft) I am the soH 

all, and there is no other • (c) 

a^d the^ r brotherhood 

and their Protector is one without a second, then 

why should not the frame of worship and obeisance 

be also one? Why should there be two? Therefore 

worship only Him for you are one and for One 

alone. There is all through the mention of One 

and not more. The word Therefore here 
the whole argument. ." 

“All the three unities are condensed in this 

one verse .- The unity of brotherhood, the unity of 

God, and the unity of religion and worship. And 
these three unities are the essential princi^lef S 
the message of the Quran. The Quran everywhere 


clinches 
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Unity of brotherhood me!„"temX"®multifa,'’'“' 

diversity of mankind is hidden its unitt 
this. ( However diverse may be your raSs co.f^h 

you atc really one brothe^fuJSL S, T'g™ 

have formed orSL^ “ dSeer*"^^^ 

you are one brotherhood in the s^Tm j 
Protector is also One. and no o h” Un\v°"f 

there should be one religion nnl°”^ hrotherhood. 

Therefore riakr ^ religion only and not more 
inererore right conduct consists in «ryu,-oi,- 

TnlS matl^"'' " „d “tS 

explained X'’SlnSfr of lal^tTon'’a™d 

cut up into so many different groups tJe e?^ 

of salvation and righteousness are ^the ^same^^^Th ^ 

Quran says they have been the same thro nG 
the ages-Faith in God and Ri^h! throughout 

endeavour of the man whr» i ^ Conduct. The 
who is filled with faith in God°^ n 

it is sure to be accepted of God'^^'B^Tr'in^ 

SrX’of '“rT Nairfn' sXhX&rt 

Sai* inXd.”X 

faith in God and acts righteous^ 

reward. That is1:he laT’-H^! Hh^^n? 
will go on Our record. Who can rnh 

every one in the world regard it as 
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wasted, it will be there written ineffaceably in Our 
account.’ What an important proposition this is, and 
yet if you look at the commentaries on the Quran, 
the whole importance has been lost in a maze of 
irrelevant disputation.” 

Again he says in another place, commenting 
on the text forbidding the making of any distinction 
between the various prophets of the world: "The 
Quran says that it is the duty of everyone who 
desires to walk in the way of God to make no 
distinction between various prophets and between 
various scriptures, to believe in them equally and 
to deny none. This should be his attitude, viz. 
that Truth wherever revealed and from whomso¬ 
ever revealed is Truth, and I believe in It,' ” 

One more text, and I have done. I do not 
think the Maulana can have any patience with 
those fundamentalists who divorce creed from 
conduct. His commentary on a verse in the Quran 
makes his view absolutely clear. He says : 

' The Jews believed that they were the chosen 
of the Lord, and that the religious truths that God 
gave them were their exclusive property. The 
Quran gives the lie to this. The fanaticism of the 
Jews knew no bounds. They used to say that 
because they were Jews they were exempt from the 
fire of Hell, and even if God did send them to Hell, 
He would not do so out of His wrath, but in order 
that they may be cleansed in the fire and return to 
Heaven. The Quran exposes the hollowness of 
this pretension and asks, ‘Where did you get the 
thought that every Jew had been assured of salva¬ 
tion and exempted from the fire of Hell ? Has God 
given you a charter of salvation? If you have no 
pioof toL this, aie you not denying God and attri¬ 
buting a lie to Him ?’ Here is the Quranic text: (Re¬ 
member ye, Mussalmans!) Salvation does not depend 
upon youi desires, nor on those of other people who 
had sacred Books. [The Divine Law is that] who- 
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ever works evil shall have to bear the fruit of it 

No helper or friend will he find to save him from 
the wrath of God.’ Just as he who takes arsSk 

Jew. and just as he who drinks milk rnust fl^nsh’ 
no matter whether he be a Jew or a non-Jew, even 

so in the spiritual world everyone must reap even 
as he sows, no matter what his faith or religion.” 

of Teiaf who Cohen 

Claimed, Why, no. There wasn’t one. What diffe- 

th?ng as°Methnd“?^ ' ^ 

Maulana said: “That indeed is the right atSude.” 

r.f rx Maulana believe in the domination 

of one religious group over another ? In his state¬ 
ment made before the court in 1922 the Maulana 
has indeed used the phrase “sovereignty of Islam.” 

clear ^^kes his meaning abundantly 

clear. The word “Islam,” he has made it clear 

means the ^ceptance of truth and acting according 

to It. The Quran says that the essence of religion 

IS the same everywhere, viz. to follow the oath 

ordained by God. That path of Right holds ^nnr 

only for mankind but for the whole of creation ’’ 

Sovereignty of Islam, therefore, means TothL 

more than the sovereignty of those in whose tWghr 

word and deed is reflected complete surrend^’^r^^ 

accit the%-^!i!l those who 

slam, he says over and over again, is no new religion 
t IS simply a call to those who had strryed awav 

back toCrfd^^^ righteousness to come 

back to God and His righteousness. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 

Of a tall, erect and stately figure and with 
eyes that flash intelligence and inspire awe the 
Maulana reminds one of those great figures like 
Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari, who represent¬ 
ed in their lives the best in Islamic culture. There 
is a polish and refinement of manner that compels 
respect wherever he goes, but there is also a reserve 
which does not make it easy for one to class him 
with some of those leaders who are accessible to 
everyone, who will be pestered by all and sundry, 
and who therefore, whether they want it or not, 
make themselves popular everywhere. His deep 
learning and insatiable appetite for knowledge com¬ 
bined with his contemplative temperament make it 
impossible tor him to go and mix with the masses, 
listen to their endless tales of woe and carry com¬ 
fort to them. Not that there is any lack of feeling 
in him for the downtrodden of the land. As I 
heard him speak the other day on the implications 
of Khadi, I felt as though I should like him to go 
on for hours on that absorbing theme. “Swaraj,” he 
said, “has no meaning until it annihilates the yawn¬ 
ing gulf between the 'haves’ and the ‘have-nots,’ 
and I cannot think of anything better than Khadi 
and the universal use of it to make us feel some¬ 
what at one with the millions of our downtrodden 
brethren. Do we want to come down from the 
high pedestal that we have occupied for ages ? Do 
we want our less fortunate brethren to work side 
by side with us and to fell the pride and pleasure 
of working for freedom and to feel the glow of 
freedom as we should feel it? Do you want them 
to awake and arise with you ? There is no other 
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KhadT’’“''An?°''% "t universalization of 

make-up would not allow him to sit down in a 
village plying his wheel. He knows this verv well 

himself, and I think there are few leaders who are 

limitations than is the 

His srB^I^ sense is his weakness and his strength 
have ? intellectual temperament 

He wSSs Z * cross-bench mind 

Krnr^A¥°°" “4"""' — “t 

eTplLd*'' 

stands. PandirMorSl "and'he“usedTo "be'7re« 
Sny^aidi^M^^Tr^ fhe sJaraj 

Maulana for intellectual and moral support But 
often, when the Maulana would see ^ ’ 

f slw 'rh ™i"Hing of an eye and say: • Mahamail 

that you see things too nuickll •i’T''/ ‘n 
be roars of laughter. ^ 

^ said, is his strength ton 'Tl-i 

than the Maulpa, and once he sees 

position there is no one who has I-.' • ^ 

resourcefulness to exrSail Uf intellectual 

of view, in all possible aspect^ Th^I 

Gandhiji turn to him on many’a cruc/al o'cSiom’"'' 

deep auLbrnL^rtharhi*"^ ^1''® 

.Mahatma. In 1939 the question of 

was a most difficult question t^ToI " Sind ministry 
^ nings came to such a pass that the matter 
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was brought to Gandhiji, The Maulana said : ''My 
own mind points in one direction, but as in all these 
questions I always accept your moral instinct, in 
th is matter I will accept your judgement without 
arguing with you”. Gandhiji said: “No, but we 
have decided that in all such matters yours should 
be the final word, and I would ask Vallabhbhai and 
Rajendrababu [members of the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee] to accept your decision.” But the 
Maulana said : "With me your word is going to be 
the final word.” There was a long affectionate 
tussle, at the end of which I think the Maulana lost 
and Gandhiji won. 

I once asked the Maulana as to what was the 
source of his deep attachment to Gandhiji. He 
said: "Apart from his great intellect, it was his 
stainless truth that attracted me towards him. But 
until 1926 I was more or less critical. Then I 
happened to read an article of his in Young India^ 
in which he laid bare his soul in criticizing a trivial 
lapse by Mrs. Gandhi. She had forgotten to make 
over to the manager of the Ashram a gift that some¬ 
one had given her. ‘There,' I said to myself, 'is a 
man whose truth not even his enemies can doubt,’ 
and I was astonished at the length to which his truth 
would carry him,” 

Th is will also indicate the unique position 
that the Maulana occupies in Congress affairs. He 
has occupied the position all these years, ev^en when 
he was not Congress President, and whether he 
holds that office or not he will continue to enjoy 
that position during all the active years that are 
vouchsafed to him by God. 

And 3 ^et he fights shy of positions of power. 
He might have been the leader of the party in any 
of the legislatures both during the pre-“autonomy’ 
days and after. But he scrupulously steered clear 
of that course. He was always in the counsels of 
Deshabandhu Das and Pandit Motilalji ; they would 
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Jdvicf ^ R,f^T occasions without his 

nfln A • to remain in the nosition 

actual frir” ’’''”2 i" the 

He is at his best when left alone with hie 
books and his intellectual pursuits VbL 1 .. 
Lokamanya Tilak used to say wfth regard to^himse^f 

ff .llT * ^ ^ his country, and reallv 

earning and scholarship like the Homes t 

^aTled^G/A 7 °^>^'' the Bhagwad Gita 

caned Glia Rahasya. And so it is with the Maulana 

Sa? s r" 

P*'''°loS'carpursuits*"are 

whi^ch catches his fancyT” ir w.tr"daK' 

Srthl »hich is common in Gu arati 

for the word “postscript.” It delighted him t! 

had r' '^otds really but whdsTit 

had become current in GuiaraH ;*■ • ^““^t it 

the great Persian and AVabrscholar Ofr'"' 

down to lunch orSner tSy ITtn T?'’f' T 

jnotony of their sometimes arid Ld even £imo' 
nious discussions by “mere frivnlirTr” 

me'„^’/“o‘r:a?'“ S^dtSsioI’’^ f 

history of „SThe'E “ T'* i" 

loSl tl* whfeh iSeo th“e P'?““- 

and instructed all the time. “YorTamXn" •‘"he 
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would say, "are very fond of tamarind, but you per¬ 
haps do not know the derivation of that word. 
The Spanish word is tamarindo, but the Spaniards 
borrowed it from the Arabs. In Arabic the word 
IS Tamar’C-Hind, taniar meaning ‘date’ and Hind 
‘India.’ There were no dates in India, and this was 
the fruit that most corresponded with the date. So 
they called it ‘the date of India.’ ” Someone men¬ 
tioned the word "religion,” and the Maulana 
immediately explained the distinction between deen 
and mazhab, ^"Mazhab^'" he said, "is loosely called 
religion, but in Arbic the word is deen^ and mazhab 
means the ‘way’ or ‘the road.’ And deen is the same 
as Denaye in Avesta, meaning duty, rule, law; and 
that really is the meaning of deen, and as the word 
is in Avesta it should be in Sanskrit too. I will not 
hazard the guess that it is the sanie as dharma, though 
dharuia also has the same connotation. It is amaz¬ 
ing how words have come down from age to age and 
from country to country. Look at the Sanskrit 
word Samnyasi. It means renouncing the world 
and gchng to the forest. Now Samnyas seems to 
have become Sassan in old Persian, and a dynasty in 
Persia was called S^assanide, as its first king was said 
to have led an ascetic’s or SamnayasVs life before 
his accession to the throne. .And oh, for the days 
when it was so easy to make kings! A king died 
intestate and left instructions to appoint as his 
successor whomever one came upon immediately 
the gates of the city were opened!” 

The Maulana is a great Oriental scholar and 
his knowledge of Arabic and Persian is profound, 
but when he speaks, he speaks such chaste, elegant 
and yet simple Urdu that all can follow him without 
difficulty. Indeed, his language is what Gandhiji 
calls Hindustani, the Iiny^iia franca of India. He 
never seems to be in want of the right word, and 
sometimes even his casual talk is pregnant with 
liomely and telling similes and with meaning which 
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several 

This 

which 


makes a way into your understanding as nothing 
e se does. I happened in J936 to be casually talking 
to him tor a few minutes, and someone referred to 
the simple faith and devotion of our masses. I said; 
It IS because of that faith that we fought 
campaigns with a fair amount of success.' 
casual remark drew from him a commentary wnicn 
wis I could reproduce in his own language It 
^^s an education and a treat to hear him. He said : 

the difficulty IS this. Religion is a force whose 
power It is impossible to gauge. A bullock cart in 
Charge of a stupid driver may at the worst cause an 
accident resulting in some injury to the driver and 
one or two more people. But we know what 
appens when there is a railway accident. Hundreds 

damage is done. Religion 

in rfiai-rt ^ ™*S^^y^pam engine which needs to be 
hanrl ° ^ skilful and wide-awake driver. In the 

ndsfrv”* T untold 

into iinT, has fallen 

irrelio; hands. They have turned it into 

B on, and I do not know where we are going.” 

f. 11 he speaks little English, his library is 

full of all the best English and French classics. He 

rw including 

i»hakespeare and Wordsworth and Shelley, but the 

one he likes best he told me, is Byron. He seems 

agree with Goethes dictum that the English 

show no poet who is to be compared with him” 

Wm tr? ‘hat appeals to 

?eath in'tb ' tt his 

Dlertbrn*'^ll u u impassioned 

and thought ^ "^“erances for freedom of life 

thinkers are all there in his 

library—Goethe, Spinoza, Rousseau, Marx, Have- 
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-there are the Upanishadas and the Vedas, 
all the volumes of the People of all 


there are 

Nations, Historians, History, International Library 
of Famous Liteiature, and so on. He has with his 
\oiacious appetite lead all the Waverley novels and 
eveiything of Dumas and Hugo, especially the 
novels about the French Revolution. Tolstoy and 
Ruskin he has lead more than once, and books of 
hiototx and philosophy are his constant companions. 
Once on the railway train I found him with a 
volume on Nyaya Vaisheshika Philosophy, and 
he has time even in this busy age to enjoy a volume 
on Madame Jeanne Pompadour. The latest volumes 
on the Piophet and Omar the Great are there on a 
rack of books opposite his writing-table, but so also 
are books of Flaubert, and among them Madame 
Bovary ! I need not mention numerous cupboards 
fnll of Arabic and Persian and Turkish books whose 
names even are unknown to us. 

He keeps himself in constant touch with the 
outside world by a voluminous correspondence. 
Among his correspondents have been the late 
Z-aghlul Pasha and Fathi Bey, who was his great 
fnend. He was in close touch with the late Nlustafa 
Kemal Pasha and other leading men of Turkey. 
Almost all the leaders of the old Toung Turks' 
Party which brought about the revolution of 1908 
through its "Union and Progress" programme were 
the personal friends of the Maulana. This party 
remained in power till the beginning of the last 
European war. Ahmed Reda, Speaker of the Turkish 
Parliament, Dr. Sclahuddin, Enver Pasha and Djaved 
Bey had correspondence with him. The famous 
Ra(.lical of Iran, Taqui Zadeh. was amongst the 
friends of the Maulana. 

His absorption in his studies has given him a 
kind of predilection for loneliness, and though he is 
most affable and even deferential he has very few 
friends. Though a finished conversationalist, he 
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inclines most towards reticence Dnis i-.' i 

nature, little is known of h.?'lif. / 
beyond the fact that he roves a c m 
he is a kind of chain-smoke?" '■’« 

room ™d dr?wint?oom yooZ'"' “““ 

y^^trastdX c sin 1] 

in my cigarette-case ^ cigarettes 

Wai"ce^"^i-.h' -f ^ aS" h'“„t"d “ T,?e' 

twitted me savins T j J--'<^i>naDandhu Das 

s5?o° t“t"me '/irnoT'? ' 'f -tUnl' 

respect he resembles the latt ftndit'Silal N l""" 
who once told me • “I Inve th^ ^iocilal Nehru, 

but I am not wedded to them f 

at a moment’s notice ” And he H tf 

like Mr. De Valera or sav i 4 '“^n 

Mr. Thomas once told Mr De^V 1^ ^^bhbhai Patel. 

surprised that he “1 ad n^‘ ^ was 

did not even smoke “No ^e 

Lincoln Jail. Just befor^ , ^ yo^ir 

I said to the policeman in rhT P'^ison 

like a cigarette He had no °f me that I would 

Then looking at the ^ one. 

the British intend to ha nef ^ •' ^“PPose 

last cigarette. If however 

f^"J^tain the memory of th^roS^’^' A^’ ^ 

I did get out, and have never smoked rcl 

>s?o ss; 
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tcrin of imprisonment then W3.s ludicrously brief 
only three months—but he refused to accept a 
cigarette from the police official escorting him and 
has not since touched tobacco. The h/Iaulana lived 
without a cigarette for over fifteen months, but 
had one immediately on release and did not decline 
to smoke in the Meerut Prison where he was 
allowed the liberty. 

His habits are regular, he is a very early riser, 
has no other ‘"petty vices save smoking, and I do 
not think he ever visits places of entertainment. 
He shuns, shows and processions and rarely accepts 
invitations to late dinners and the like. A finished 
and polished speaker, he has none of the strength 
or weaknesses of a demagogue. His contribution 
to a debate is always most valuable, and he is at 
his best in committee meetings. He can sweep 
audiences off their feet by the direct, simple, incisive 
cloQuence of his speech, but he is not essentially a 

man of the people. 



XII 

ANOTHER CAMPAIGN 

Followed years of self-revelation and self- 
exammation. Swaraj was to come in a year—under 
conditions which people conveniently forgot They 
remembered not that the conditions were not ful- 
filled, but they remembered that Swaraj had not 
come. The e^ort that they had put forth was 
evidently for that year. Many went back to their 
old professions, many regretted that thev had sacri¬ 
ficed any thing. The most discontented were the 
intellectuals who had no heart in the constructive- 
programme suggested by Gandhiji as an indispen- 

stn preparation for another 

tiuggle. They were impatient for a revision and 

wanted to carry on the struggle through legislatures. 

IVT release in January 1923 from prison 

Maulana found that the Congress organization 

Sn'^hre°v'S of h Gandhiji 

viz that nf arrest had left only one message 

viz. that of constructive work as an antidote for the 

spirit of violence of which the Chauri-chaura out- 
fafth Tn jail with full 

whS wanted ^ ^o^»try 

wnicn wanted loyally to carry out Gandhiii( 

message. It was headed by Shri C. RajagopaHchan 

and included leaders like Sardar Patd Babu 

Rajendraprasad and Dr. Ansari. They were keen 

t\tz 

Jy Pandit Motilal Nehru, th? la?e°De h^ 

sented jhose who leU tha pl tic frSuhs callST' 
pohucal action. They too’^wor^brnon.ciopel” 
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tion as a principle, as opposed to the Liberal 
doctrine of co-operation in the system of dyarchy. 
But they did not favour the continuance of the 
boycott of the legislatures. These, they held, ought 
to be captured by Congressmen and used to wreck 
dyarchy from within. They came to be known as 
“Pro-changers,” as they wanted this change in 
Gandhiji s programme. The controversy between 
these groups sometimes became highly academic 
and even acrimonious. The Maulana made his own 
position clear in the course of a much-awaited 
statement which he issued soon after his release 
from prison. ''No political programme,” he con¬ 
tended, "could be held as sacrosanct. It had to be 
judged on its merits.” He took a purely common 
sense and pragmatic view*of the situation. The 
formula of non-co-operation which Gandhiji had 
given to the country was dear to him, but as a man 
of the world he saw that neither the ideal of non- 
co-operation nor that of non-violence would be 
served if the two groups continued to wrangle 
among themself and neutralize one another’s efforts. 
He therefore set himself to the task of establishing 
some kind of co-ordination of activity if not unity 
between them without identifying himself with 
either. In this work he found himself in his ele¬ 
ment. He enjoyed the confidence and regard of 
both the groups. He threw himself heart and soul 
into his task, often undertaking long tours for 
consultations and discussions. Among the Mussal- 
mans there was the Jamait-ul-Ulema group. Having 
at the outset of the non-co-operation movement 
issued the fiitica (injunction) which declared co¬ 
operation with Government as sinful from a 
religious point of view, they felt they could not 
with any show of consistency now favour the entry 
of Congressmen into legislatures which were the 
creation of Government, At the Gaya Session of 
the Indian National Congress they had reiterated 
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there could be no 
compromise so long as this authoritarian obiection 

stood in the way. It was a task to dislodge them 

though It must have taxed to the utmost his re-^ 
sourcefulness and dialectical skill. 

n lu-^ special session of the Congress was held at 
Delhi on September 15, 1923, under the president 
ship of the Maulana. In his address he presented' 

was that those who 

DermlM-edV^rf programme should be 

permitted to do so m order to capture those bodies 

did not believe in that programme should devote 
themselves to carrying out the constructive^^o- 

fnd”the Congress. The formula was adopted 

thus came into being. Looking back upon^hiS 
episode now, one cannot help being struck by the 

uncommon political shrewdness of which the 

juncture. I knew that 

not carry us 

JhJ f f ®.^PJained to me, “but I had my eve on 

taken hnM- -^^e Parliamentary mentalitrhad 

programme of direct action the 

Parhamentary-programme might serve a useful pur! 

It is idle to speculate about the mifthi- t., 
beens and whether the Council-entry intedu^ 
not as a matter of fact retard the dirLt act nn^ 
gamme which Gandhiji had in pr^^-t as 
the atmosphere in the country wL nudged 
spirit of violene. The Mauli^n;!’' F- 

ever, one definite result It sa^ed tl" 

from being divided into two warren. Congress 

followed during Gandhiii’s”*^ which would have 

uuring Grandhijis imprisonment. It also 
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paved the way for Gandhiji’s final step, which while 
preserving the principle of non-co-operation con¬ 
verted what was a political compromise into a living 
unity. 

Then came the Ali brothers who after a little 
Lht of vacillation also took the ' same attitude. 
Gandhiji on release from prison in 1924 had no 
difficulty in making his decision. It was no use 
compelling people to go against their cherished 
inclinations or to impose a mental attitude on them. 
He retained the opinion that Council-entry was 
inconsistent with non-co-operation, but he coun¬ 
selled the “no-changers” to abandon their attitude 
of hostility towards the council-goers. He went on 
yielding more and more to them in the conviction 
that they would become wiser with experience. 
“The best way in which I can help them,” he said, 
“is by removing myself out of the way and by con¬ 
centrating solely upon constructive work with the 
help of the Congress and in its name, and that too 
only so far as educated Indians will premit me to 
do so.” 


The Council programme was quite successful 
so far as fireworks went; there were magnificent 
speeches, Government sustained defeat upon defeat, 
but all these made us no stronger. And as years 
went by demoralization crept into the ranks, and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru had often to take drastic 
disciplinary action. He had himself begun to get 
tired of the arid programme in the legislatures, and 
his intimate friend and colleague Deshbandhu Das 
had died, leaving him desolate and forlorn. 


Hindu-Muslim tension was growing every year; 
there were fierce riots in Multan, Bareilly, Nagpur 
and other places in 1927. Unity Conferences 
were held; good resolutions were adopted, only 
to be broken by those who cared not for these reso¬ 
lutions. Gandhiji worked away in silence at Sabar- 
mati rarely attending committee meetings, and even 
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when he attended the Congress he rarely addressed 
the delegates. At the Madras Congress the reso¬ 
lution altering the objective of the Congress to 
mdependence was passed in Gandhiji’s absence. 
tie would direct local Satyagraha campaigns like the 

w in 1928, where Sardar 

Vallabhbhai Patel, one of the staunchest of his 

followers, following his guidance and inspiration 

was able to mould heroes out of clay. It was not 

the Council’s programme but these successful 

struggles that were again changing the mentalitvof 
the country. 

The announcement of the coming of the 
oimon-Commission became the occasion for another 
countrywide awakening. The boycott of this Com- 
niission was as complete and effective as the boycott 
of the Prince of Wales in 1921, and the death of 
Lala Lajpatrai which was hastened by a brutal 

S ‘iM every- 

thing that was needed to produce a revolutionarv 
mentality in the youths of the country. There were 
avage latm charges, among the victims of which in 

Lucimow were men like Pandits Jawaharlal Nehru 

f, ? of charge 

p told by Pandit Nehru in an unforgettable chanter 

“Experience of Lathi Charges ’’ 
mtd “‘1 Mood-Iust, alLst 

nityl Probably the faces on our side just then wie' 
equally hateful to look at, and the face tharSe 
were mostly passive did not fill our minds and 
hearts with love for our opponents, or add to the 

beauty of out countenances.” Anyone who cannor 

hostilitv to RrifcK f ^ ® uncompromising 

ostility to Britsh Imperialism must read at least 

bnok°^*^TK poignant chapters in his great 

disgusted with the Council programme. A year’s 
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ultimatum given at the Calcutta Congress held under 
his presidentship, asking Government to concede 
immediately the national demand for Dominion 
status, or to be faced with the Congress claim for 
complete independence, was nearing its end. In 
August 1929 the A.I.C.C, resolved to call upon the 
Congress members of the legislatures to resign their 
seats. Lord Irwin, the then Viceroy, made an 
announcement in October, in reply to which the 
Working Committee and other prominent leaders 
of the country published a statement in which they 
made it clear that they would be satisfied if the 
conference Lord Irwin had proposed “would meet 
not to discuss when Dominion Status is to be estab¬ 
lished. but to frame a scheme of Dominion Consti¬ 
tution for India,” and asked for certain tangible 
signs ot “a real change of heart” and a real desire on 
the part of the British people to see India “a free 
and self-respecting nation,’ as Gandhiji explained it 
in a further statement. The debate in the House 
of Commons and the House of Lord made it abun¬ 
dantly clear that there was no such change and no 
such desire, and a meeting between Lord Irwin and 
the leaders that took place a little later, although it 
wa^ cordial, did not prove matters. The events thus 
led irresistibly on to the Lahore Congress resolution 
declaring independence to be the objective and civil- 
disobedience to be the means to be employed for its 
achievement. The president, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, poured out his righteous indignation in his 
presidential address and made a passionate call to 
the country not to rest until complete independence 


was won. 

Wh ere were the Muslims at this juncture ? 
The Ali brothers had since 1924 drifted farther and 
farther away from the Congress, and though they 
attended the Lahore Congress, they herd done so 
only to warn Gandhiji that the Muslims would not 
co-operate with the Congress in its campaign of 
civil disobedience and it would be disastrous for the 
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Congress to launch the campaign without Muslim 

^“Operation. Dr. Ansari, who was all for the 

Congress, was also afraid of the consequences and 

therefore far from enthusiastic. So were some of 

the other Congress-minded Muslim leaders. But 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had no mis-givings in 

the matter. He threw his whole weight on the side 

of the Congress, and he had no doubt that 'the 

Muslim masses would not fail to respond to the 

Congress call. His optimism was fully justified by 

the events, as one Muslim province, the North- 

West Frontier, alone sent several thousand people 

to jail and underwent untold hardship and suffering. 

e response of the Muslims in other provinces 

was in no way negligible, and when Maulana Abul 

Kalam Azad after his imprisonment in 1930 as the 

cting President of the Congress named Dr. Ansari 

as his successor, the latter had no hesitation in fill¬ 
ing his place. 

The campaign of 1930 was no less epic in 
character than the one in 1921. In a sense it was 
even more epic in that it evoked a very much lar^e 
measure of sacrifice and suffering and gave evidence 
of exemplary non-violence in face of organized and 
brutal violence on the part of Government. Men 
wo a remained aloof until now joined the 
struggle, and the peasants sacrificed their all In the 

followed Gandhiji’s historic 

Fr.rc / upon tliousaiids heroically 

re lathi charges, women bore brutal assaults, and 

some lost their lives. Even the Government were 

streLjh exhibition of their brute 

LordWin^^f ^ unoffending millions, and 

to th/ci Gandhiji and a truce which did honour 

genuine desire of the Viceroy for peace. 

nf hardly the place to follow the sequence 

of events after the truce. They have been narrated 
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by Pandit Nehru in his Autobiography and by Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya in the History of the Congress. 
Two or three things may be noted here. The 
^iftermath of the Irwin-Gandhi Agreement proved 
that there was neither any desire on the part of 
Government to part with power, nor any inclination 
on the part of the officials in India to abandon the 
spirit of domination and to adopt a spirit of service. 
But the Congress Working Committee exercised 
the patience of Job to prevent the breakdown of the 
truce and urged Gandhiji to attend the Round Table 
Conference in spite of his predilections to the 
contrary. Before he proceeded there the Working 
Committee had defined their attitude on the com¬ 
munal question and declared that “the Communal 
question can only be solved on strictly national 
lines and that the Congress assures the Sikhs, the 
Muslims and other minorities that no solution there¬ 
of (i. c. of the Communal question) in any future 
constitution will be acceptable to the Congress that 
docs not give full satisfaction to the parties con¬ 
cerned" ; hut in view of the situation in the country 
the Working Committee adopted a scheme “as a 
compromise between the proposals based on un¬ 
diluted communalism and undiluted nationalism. 

How Gandhiji went to the Round Table 
Conference, how he tried to have Dr. Ansari, the 
representative of Nationalist Muslims, on the 
conference and failed, how his efforts at a communal 
agreement were foiled by a clique created by 
Government, is a story that is no part of this bio¬ 
graphical sketch. What Mr. Benthall, an English 
commercial representative for India in the Round 
Table Conference, wrote in a secret circular is a sad 
commentary on the part played by the British 
Government and one more striking proof of the fact 
that they had reduced the “Divide and Rule policy 
to a diabolically clever technique. Mr. Benthall 
reports with exultation that “Mr. Gandhi landed in 
India with empty hands/' that '‘after the General 
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Election the right wing of Government made up its 
mind to break up the Congress and to fight the 
(Round Table) Conference and to fight the Con¬ 
gress,” that the “Muslims have become firm allies 
of the Europeans,” and that “they are very satisfied 
with their own position and are prepared to work 
with usC that “the Muslims were all right, the 
Minorities’ Pact and Government’s general attitude 

ensured that. So were the Princes and the 
Minorities.” 

This all too brief narration is necessary to 
understand the Maulana’s attitude on the communal 
question. The hand of death soon after removed 
Dr. Ansari, one of the greatest of the Nationalist 
Muslims, and the Maulana was left as one of the 
few outstanding Muslims in the Congress leader¬ 
ship.. But the events had burnt the conviction 
deep on his mind that a solution of the communal 
problem was impossible unless and until the British 
Government had withdrawn and left the two com¬ 
munities free to resolve the quarrel between them¬ 
selves. 

Throughout the troubled years after Gandhiji’s 
return from the Round Table Conference and his 
imprisonment and the ruthless repression carried 
on by the Willington Government, his release and 
thereafter, the Maulana has been consistently with 
the National Congress. Civil disobedience was 
suspended, and it was decided to revive the Swaraj 
Party ; and Gandhi declared in a letter addressed to 
Dr, Ansari that though “his views on the utility of 
the legislatures are well known,” “it is not only the 
right but it is the duty of every Congressman, who 
for some reason or other does not want to or can¬ 
not take part in civil resistance and who has faith 
in entry into the legislatures, to seek entry and 

form combinations in order to prosecute the pro- 
gramrne,” 


XIII 

AS A CONSTRUCTIVE WORKER 


How, ill spite of the consensus of opinion 
among Congressmen that the new reforms conceding 
a modicum of autonomy in the provinces were 
unacceptable, the Congress Working Comrriittee 
decided to accept offices in the provinces where 
Congressmen were in a majority in the Legislative 
Assemblies, is a chapter of absorbing interest, but it 
does not belong to this book. 


Along with acceptance of offices the Working 
Committee of the Congress appointed in 1937 a 
Parliamencarv Sub-Committee consisting of three of 
Its veterans, tried, trusted and true, all of whom had 
been Congress presidents, and none of whom had 
^ c.- t C 1. 1 nd—Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, 

Babu Rajendraprasad and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 
Gunther, the popular American journalist, has called 
the first ‘*a part of the brain and spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment,'’ tlie second the “heart,” and the third “the 
ruthless fist of the Congress. It is an American 
way of putting things, a way which sees everything 
in terms of European and American politics, wliich, 
unlike Indian politics claiming to be based on non¬ 
violence, are based on anything but non-violence. 
It may be a picturesque but by no means a correct 
way. The Parliamentary Sub-Committee was form¬ 
ed in order to help the Congress ministries and 
the Congressmen in Legislative Assemblies to carry 
out the sacred pledges they had made to the country. 
The task required all the organizing skill, all the 
capacity to maintain dicipline, even at the risk of 
unpopularity, and all the rigid impartiality and the 
moral vigilance that they were capable of. Each of 
the three members were possessed of these qualities 
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in a greater or less degree but e;^rh u j i 

task with a conscieiioui/ ^d 

operate, but there was joint and ^ had to 

attaching to all that th“, did fh 
myself here with the woA for which “ 
must be given to Maulana Abul Ll™ A^d 

rainantIy'a"Xfarand“M'’1*’'““i' Pt'^P- 

Maulana Ld done no “ ?"<“ » JiP'Pntat the 

CaTcotl^^n'theTat 1926 orSy'^r'™ 

acttvely Lped™*t«“ nfj^acelad'«Ta“ 

life in his hand the ]Uo..k^ ^ his 

and breadth of that vast 

at another, and desnerafcol f his co-religionists 
of the disturbances “In a^ thlrl^f ^tea 

used every day to corn" Instant locality, 

proceeded to the place " said ^ 

narrating the story. “Not less tN>n^'^^ 

tailors had been harboured by "he' h"'' 'd 

Hindu house, but thev wn.iU j Hindus m a 
through areas where hoolitJa home 

I thanked the Hindus for tvinTtU^^ rampant. 

put them all in lorries and escorted 

There were Hindus in a cimii ?• ‘hem home. 

localities. A Mussalman ^ Mussalman 

Hindus (eleven men and two^ ^ altered thirteen 

At dead of nightTere house. 

carnages) to be had and no ra horse- 

Municipal Corporation fnr * ^ ^PPC^led to the 

in this taxi and sent them to the'* E refugees 

days and nights I had no Lst or 

n..dn.gbe one day I received a „”e^C' AtL^T 
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the effect that certain people had left the place for 
Calcutta two days before for a certain destination, 
but there was no news of them. I sought them out, 

sent news to their relatives, and saw that they got 
back home safe.’' 

This story should have belonged to an earlier 
chapter, but I have deliberately brought it in here 
to describe the Maulana’s constructive genius. I will 
say nothing regarding the Maulana’s contribution 
to the solution of various local difficulties as they 
arose from time to time, nor regarding the Shia- 
Sunni dispute in Lucknow to the settlement of 
which the Maularia has devoted a large part of his 
time and energy. It still continues to be a baffling 
pioblem, but I am sure that if anything can solve 

it ultimately it will he the Tvtaulana’s wise guidance 
and influence. 

I come now to that work of the Maulana 
which entitles him to the gratitude of hundreds of 
thousands of peasants, and which of all the work 
that he has done will be reckoned as of the most 
enduring character. I mean his work for the tenants 
in Bihar. One of the solemn promises in the 
Congress Election Manifesto was to give substantial 
relief to the peasants and tenants. The question 
was most difficult in the Zamindari provinces of 
the United Provinces and Bihar, inasmuch as it was 
not a matter directly between the peasants and 
Government hut one between the tenants and the 
Zamindars (landlords) on the one hand and between 
both these and the Government on the other. A 
deputation of the Zamindars in Bihar went to 
Calcutta to meet the Congress leaders in October 
1*^37, and met Babu Rajendraprasad. He felt that 
it would he a great thing if the Maulana’s help could 
be secured in bringing about an amicable settlement 
between the Zamindars and the tenants. They also 
waited upon the Maulana, who readily agreed to go 
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some of his colleegoi wo„7™ te^d" thr„"’';“ "'''*' 

tunities for taking decisW nn ^ 

Before discussing with 7 .Points at issue. 

Maulana and Babu RajendmprS'd'^h ^5""’ i 

with such Congressmen ^ had long talks 

to be particularly interested irthe°?enanr' 

Zammdars. ifwS not tT the 

their entirety. Bothth<rAA.o i demands in 

Prasad however, tried theirVe^ \o^ hr^ 

near the tenants’ demands as possSle "^ 
most delSteTegodadof! involving the 

able to keep body anH cr> i ^ t be 

accepted this, the percentage Once they 

After that was settlS cS question 

with refractory tenants. The ^dn^'T 

his all. But once the ndnnn? him of 

accepted, how could they insist^^ of justice was 
belongings worth more than the and 

Once it seemed as drough \he ' 

Minister to adjourn the r- 

negotiations. I appealed to further 

I must say that they felnL a ^ °^her. And 

moral result was supeda M sote The 

• -in some cases even before 
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the Act came into being the Zamindars began to 
behave as though the Act was already in force/' 

And the material results were equally impor¬ 
tant and considerable. Rent has been reduced on 
an average by about 25 per cent, in some cases the 
rate of reduction being as high as 40 to 50 per cent. 
Tenants have secured rights which make them 
practically proprietors of their lands, subject only 
to payment of rent. Their movables and houses are 
not liable to be attached or sold on account of 
arrears of rent, and the holding too is not liable to 
be sold in its entirety, but only such part of it as is 
considered sufficient to clear the arrears, and even 
that too for a price which in the opinion of Govern¬ 
ment is fair. Thus they will get full value for their 
land if it is sold by the landlord for arrears of reve¬ 
nue. They are free to sell it or otherwise to transfer 
it to anyone they like. If, however, they want a 
distribution of rent as between the portion sold 
and the portion retained, they have to pay a small 
fee to the landlord. The landlord is bound to 
recognize al) transfers. Tenants have the right to 
build a house, plant an orchard, or dig a well on 
their land. They are not liable to be ejected for 
arrears of rent. They have thus been made practi¬ 
cally independent of the landlord, save only to the 
extent of having to pay the rent to the landlord 
w hich too has been reduced. 


There has been another great gain. The ques¬ 
tion of agricultural income-tax to be imposed on the 
Zamindars could not be solved without an under¬ 
standing between Zamindars and Government, The 


question came up for the first time in Bihar. The 
understanding, thanks again to the intervention 


of the Maulana and Babu Rajendraprasad, was 
arrived at and income-tax was imposed by legislation 
for the first time in Bihar, and for the matter in the 


whole of India, and the landlords allowed the legis¬ 
lation to pass with their consent. This imposes 
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Maulana for his part in ^l^ - ^ tribute to the 

I reproduce here: ^^^Sotiations which 

tenants^the Zemindars and the 

persuasion came into full play Power of 

tenancy law in Biha?. 8”?“ tZV'‘ 
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second visit and stay at Patna ^ Pay a 

between the Congretland 
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a legislation iit^e ' We 
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months of the Ministry taking «• a few 

time It resigned rent reducS? by the 

tinned by the new law barf k ^ P^9^^edings sane- 
places and had made murk finished in manv 

province. I tldnlf'^B?h greater 

intended and agreed to give ^.o Ministry 

8 to the tenantry has 
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,ri-.iallv been given. Both in the matter of the 
Sancy and ,h! income-tax lagUlarton on oc«Jons 

point, the Maulana’s great tact, method of approacn 
and power of persuasion saved the situatio . 
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THE CRISIS 

destined to 

joy this spell of constructive effort. The inter- 

I which had been lowering on the 

last Tr j September 

reality ^ ^^‘^den sense of 

of a had believed that with the enjoyment 

marrh- ^ provincial autonomy we were 

Te war independence. Bu? 
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belligerenr tl * declared a 
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ordinances^bSan^" Th Ptovinces, and rule by 

the Congress to^SSTnVcloSrSo?^ 
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Committee after lono d i Working 
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Indian student of affairs every British and 
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and hectoring tone, and then by putting the policy 
(^f ' Divide and Rule" in full operation. No doubt 
Gandhiji had extended his sympathy to the Allies 
and even advised the Working Committee to offer 
unconditional moral co-operation. But the members 
of the W^orking Committee, men of the world as 
they were, had no confidence that they could take 
the country with them in the acceptance of 
Gandhiji's advice. And there was nothing dishonour¬ 
able in asking for obvious assurances. The Domi¬ 
nions during the last W^orld W^ar had insisted on 
being declared autonomous units of the Common¬ 
wealth, As the Maulana in his presidential address 
said : “Nations are being plunged into the blood and 
fire of war. Should we part with reason and reality 
so completely as not even to ask why this is being 
done and how this affects our destiny before plung¬ 
ing into this deluge of death and destruction ?" 

Events proved that the W^orking Committee 
were right in taking the practical man's point of 
\de\v, and declarations by British statesmen proved 
that the Working Committee had, by insisting on 
the declaration of war aims, spared Gandhiji a sad 
and sudden disillusionment. Gandhiji had taken 
Britain’s war aims for granted. He soon found that 
his assumption had given more credit to the British 
Government that they deserved. Needless to say 
that the Maulana as an important member of the 
Working Committee, has had a great part to play in 
all the Congress decisions since the war began. 

History will judge which of the two was 
honourable or otherwise—the insistence of the 
Congress on the declaration by the British Govern¬ 
ment of their war aims, or the way in whi<^ the 
British have responded to it. The policy of '‘Divide 
and Rule" broke all efforts at communal unity m 
the Round Table Conference, and if shattered com¬ 
munal unity which had almost been attained at the 

Unity Conference in 1933, but never has discord 
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Congress. A more preposterous accusation cannot 
be conceived. But the !Nlaulana examined it in a 
cool and dispassionate statement of which the most 
important portions must be reproduced here. 

“And now, when it has given up the Govern 
menir of the eight provinces of its own choice and 
free will, what advice has the League President to 
offer to the Muslims of India ? It is this, that t ey 
should march towards the mosques and thank God 
on their deliverance from the Congress Ministries, 
which have preferred Duty to Power, and have 
resigned not only on the issue of ^ freedom, 

but for the rights of all the downtrodden peoples ot 
the East. It is difficult for me even to imagine that 
any group of Muslims, however at loggerheads with 
the Congress, would tolerate to be presented to t e 
world in such colours. 

“The Muslims have a full right to make what¬ 
ever kind of struggle they deem fit in the cause of 
their rights and interests. But this is their internal 
dispute. They should under no circumstances take 
any step which can possibly be used against the 
freedom of India. The present attitude ofMr. Jinnah 
is leading them towards this unfortunate position. 
It clearly means that the Muslims are being made as 
tumbling block in the path of India's freedom, 1 
warned the Nluslims in 1912 against this. It wounds 
my heart to the core that the need of reiterating 
the same has again arisen after twenty-seven years. 

“And again, after all, why is Mr. Jinnah advis¬ 
ing the Mussalmans to celebrate the day of deliv^- 
ance?' Because they have been saved from all the 
‘atrocities of the Congress Ministries.’ What was 
the quantity and quality of the aforesaid atrocities? 
In the words of Mr. Jinnah ‘the Congress Ministries 
were actuated by a decidedly anti-^/luslim^ policy, 
and the Congress Ministries both in the discharge 
of the duties of the administration and in the 
legislatures have dope their best to flout MusUi:n 
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it is impossible for my Provincial Government to 
carry on the administration even for a sho^ 
after practising the tyrannies attributed to ^ 

Mr. Jinnah. He says that every Congress Ministry 
did the same without any exception. I affirm that 
even if a single Ministry had adopted this attitude, 
the Muslims of India have certainly so much sense 
of their existence that they would not have waited 
for any suggestion of Mr. Jinnah to celebrate a day 
of deliverance. They would have narrowed do^n 
the life of such a Ministry within a short time. 1 he 
Muslims of India are not made of the stuff cmled 
insensibility and cowardice. They could not bear 
to witness with equanimity ‘interference in t eir 
social and religious life' and ‘trampling down of their 
economic and political rights continually or two 

and a half years. 

"It should be remembered in this connection 
that the accusation of Mr. Jinnah is not that the 
Congress Ministries have failed to do all that the> 
should have done to better the communal atmos¬ 
phere. or that in some particular cases the Mussal- 
mans of a certain province have to complain, or that 
a Ministry committed certain mistakes in adminis¬ 
trative matters. If such were the nature of the 
accusations they might not have been considere 
unreasonable, and should have been legitimate to e 
matter for inquiry. But Mr. Jinnah is not a jnan 
who would like to climb only to the intermediate 
steps of a ladder. His charge definitely is that the 
policy of the Congress Ministries was decidedly 
anti-Muslim.’ They continued to ‘destroy Muslim 
culture, they constantly ‘interfered in the religious 
and social life’ and always ‘trampled down the 
political and economic rights of the Mussalmans. 

‘‘I have often declared before and I again do 
the same, with all possible sense of responsibility 
that all these accusations against the Congress 
Ministries are absolutely baseless. It is a mountain 
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AT THE HELM 

The candidature of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
was the acid test of the Congress delegates' nation¬ 
alism. their faith in Hindu-Muslim unity, and their 
courage to entrust the destinies of the nation to a 
Muslim leader at a time of unprecedented crisis. By 
an overwhelming majority they declared their faith 
in him. They would have done so in 1939 too, but 
their having done so in this critical year of our 
nation’s history is especially notable. I had an 
occasion to ask the Maulana what he meant when 
he was reported to have said in a Lahore interview 
that now that the Parliamentary programme had 
been put aside he had no difficulty in consenting 
to be president. “What I meant to say was this,” 
said the Maulana ; “the Parliamentary programme is 
over, I have had my share in the Working Com¬ 
mittee's resolution asking the Ministers to resign, 
and if I am called upon to preside over the next 
Congress and if I declined, I should be rightly held 
guilty of having shirked the natural consequences of 
that resolution. Some time or other, unless the 
Government revise their attitude, we are sure to 
have civil disobedience, and I did not want anyone 
to say or feel that because civil disobedience was a 
certainty I got frightened. And then to have 
reposed their trust in me in ordinary times would 
be good enough; but to have done so in a crisis 
the present something that compelled me to respond, 

I think the Maulana's presidential address and his 
conduct of the proceedings at Ramgarh have more 
than justified the nation’s choice. The address was 
characteristic of the Maulana: a closely reasoned 
oration, strictly confined to the questions of the 
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I have described as a new ideology in Indian politics, 
that we could not remain in isolation from the 
political events of the outside world, even in our 
present state of helplessness. It was essential that 
while we forged our way ahead and fashioned our 
future, we must not confine ourselves merely to our 
own surroundings, but should keep a vigilant watch 
on the conditions of the outside world. Innumerable 
changes in the world have brought countries and 
nations nearer to one another, so that the waves of 
thought and action, rising in one corner of the 
world, flow and produce immediate reactions in 
other places. It is therefore impossible to-day for 
India to consider her problems while confining 
herself within her own four walls. It is inevitable 
that events in the outside world should have their 
repercussions in India ; it is equally inevitable that 
our decisions and the conditions prevailling in India 
should affect the rest of the world. It was this 
consciousness and belief which brought about our 
decisions. We declared by these resolutions against 
reactionary movements like Fascism and Nazism, 
which were directed against democracy and indivi¬ 
dual and national freedom. These movements were 
gaining strength day by day, and India regarded this 
as the greatest danger to world progress and peace. 
India's head and heart were with those peoples who 
were standing up for democracy and freedom and 
resisting this wave of reaction." 

India s fight, he makes it clear, is not against 
the British people but against British Imperialism, 
as it is also against Nazism. 

"But while we were considering the dangers 
arising from Fascism and Nazism, it was impossible 
for us to forget the older danger which has been 
proved to be infinitely more fatal to the peace and 
freedom of nations than these new dangers, and 
which has in fact supplied the basis for this reaction. 
1 refer to British Imperialism. We are not distant 
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lism triumphant and stronger, and thus lengthen 
the period of our own subjection to it. We abso¬ 
lutely refuse to do so. Our way lies patently in the 
opposite direction."' 

Lastly : 

‘'Since war began several members of the British 
Cabinet have tried to make the world believe that 
the old order of British Imperialism has ended and 
that to-day the British nation has no other aims 
except those of peace and justice. Which country 
could have more warmly acclaimed such a declaration 
than India ? But the fact is that in spite of these 
declarations Britsh Imperialism stands in the way 
of peace and justice to-day exactly as it did before 
the war. The Indian demand was the touchstone 
for all such claims. They were so tested and found 
to be counterfeit and unture." 


The portion of his address on Hindu-Muslim 
unitv and the minority problem is likely to endure 
li'j historv. Ever since he started his weekly >4/ 
Hilal in 1912 he has waged unrelenting war against 
the policy and efforts to divide Hindus and Muslims, 
and he declares in his address: 


“I would remind my co-religionists that to-day 
1 stand exactly where I stood in 1912 when I ad¬ 
dressed them on this issue. I have given thought to 
all those innumerable occurrences which have happ¬ 
ened since then; my eyes have watched 
mind has pondered over them. These events did not 
merely pass me by; I was in the midst of them, a parti¬ 
cipant, and I examined every circumstance with care. 

1 cannot quarrel with my own convictions; I cannot 
stifle the voice of my conscience. I repeat ^o-day 
what I have said throughout this entire period, that 
the ninety millions of Muslims of India have no 
other right course of action than the one to which 

1 invited them in 1912." 

He scouts the idea that the Nluslims are in a 
minority and that the democratic institutions in 
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no constitutional safeguards can be a remedy for 
our doubts and fears. We are then forced to tolerate 
the existence of a third power. This third power is 
already entrenched here and has no intention of 
withdrawing and, if we follow this path of fear, we 
must needs look forward to its continuance. But if 
we are convinced that for us fear and doubt have 
no place, and that we must view the future with 
courage and confidence in ourselves, then our course 
of action becomes absolutely clear. W^e find our¬ 
selves in a new world, which is free from the dark 
shadows of doubt, vacillation, inaction and apathy, 
and where the light of faith and determination, 
action and enthusiasm never fails. The confusions 
of the times, the ups and downs that come our way, 
the difficulties that beset our thorny path, cannot 
change the direction of our steps. It becomes our 
bounden duty then to march with assured steps to 
India's national goal. 

'*1 arrived at this definite conclusion without 
the least hesitation, and every fibre of my being 
revolted against the former alternative, I could not 
bear the thought of it. I could not conceive it 
possible for a Mussalman to tolerate this, unless he 
has rooted out the spirit of Islam from every corner 

of his being." 

So much for the Mussalmans. As for the 
British, who are not tired of describing the obstacle 
of the communal question as an insuperable one, he 

declares : 

“We could attach no greater importance to it 
than to make it the first condition foi the attain¬ 
ment of our national goal. The Congress has always 
held this belief ; no one can challenge this tact. It 
has always held to two basic principles in this con¬ 
nection, and every step was taken deliberately with 

these in view. 

“(1) Whatever constitution is adopted for 
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that they had added a new example to history, what 
a vast and unparalleled triumph this would have 
been for humanity ? Certainly this was not an 
impossibility, but it was an amazingly difficult thing 
to do/' 

The Congress met in exceptionally difficult 
circumstances. Ceaseless downpour of rain made 
proceedings on the first day impossible. But the 
Maulana, reckless of wind and weather, opend the 
Congress with a very brief speech and announced 
that the resolution and the amendments would be 
moved the next morning. Even then the skies had 
by no means a less threatening aspect, but the 
Congress met with fifty thousand people again 
ready to face rain and storm with a will and a cheer. 
The Maulana would have, been justified in rushing 
through the amendments, some of which did not 
deserve permission to be moved, in view of the 
utter lack of support they had in the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee. But he gave all the movers a long rope, and 
in about four hours brought the proceedings to a 
close. Nothing could have been more expeditious, 
more telling, more significant of the earnestness of 
the people. All amendments pressing for closing 
the doors to a settlement or for the immediate 
launching of the Civil Disobedience Campaign were 
rejected by an overwhelming majority, and the sole 
resolution that was adopted was passed by the 
delegates knowing that Gandhiji had laid down 
most inexorable conditions for the starting of the 
movement. '‘You cannot make me your general on 
your terms," he had said to them. “Know, therefore, 
that I will insist on my conditions. The are inexo¬ 
rable, and if you do not observe them, I will 
automatically withdraw. Unless you accept my 
conditions, unless you have faith in them as you 
have in me, you should not think of going to jail. 
You must understand that you have to deal with a 
dangerous rnan who may land you in unexpected 
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THE PROSPECT 

“Was It impossible that two great nations of 
the world should create a new relationship between 
them based on reason, justice and peace ?” That 
was the question asked by the Congress President 
in the course of the speech that was summarized in 
the preceding chapter. One would like to ask again, 
“Is it impossible 

It should not be if the blunders already made 
could be repaired. 

The initial blunder was made by the Viceroy 
by inviting representatives of all possible groups and 
interests, without regard for the fact that many of 
these groups were no real minorities. The whole 
minority problem is a creation of the British 
Government, and is the culmination of a studied 
prosecution of the policy of ‘'Divide and Rule over 
a period of wellnigh four decades. The Viceroy 
has had several talks with the President of the 
Muslim League, but he has never thought fit to 
have a talk with the representatives of other Muslim 
groups^—the nationalist NIuslims, the Jamat-ul- 
Ulema, the Ahrars, the Shias and the Momins. 

And the Viceroy’s blunder has been repeated 
by other British statesmen, including Lord Zetland, 
who in a speech which professed to be conciliatory 
and to declare to the world that the dooi toi 
negotiations was still open, added insult to injury 
by adding a few more interests, which were calcula¬ 
ted to hinder a liberal settlement. 

However, the Congress tried to meet the 
difficulties, whether real or imaginary, by suggesting 
the summoning of a Constituent Assembly repiesent- 
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domestic matter, nor would any such decision 
succeed in satisfying all.” (Italics mine.) 

The resolution of the Congress Workiiig 
Committee on the so-called Communal Award, 
passed in June 1934. also emphasized the necessity 

for a Constituent Assembly : 

“The only satisfactory alternative to the White 
Paper is a Constitution drawn up by a Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult suffrage or 
as near it as possible, with power, if necessary, to 
the important minorities to have their 
lives elected exclusively by the electors belonging 

to such minorities. 

After this came the famous controversy bet¬ 
ween Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Hindu and 
Muslim communalists about five years ago, w en 
in reply to Sir Muhammad Iqbal. Pandit Jawahar a 
Nehru said that a Constituent Assembly was the 
only proper body to decide both the political and 

communal issues. 

It is worthy of note that neither the Muslirn 
League nor any of the other minorities then raised 
anv objection to the resolution of the Working 
Committee quoted above or to the proposal o* ’ihe 
Constituent Assembly as the only competent body 
to frame a satisfactory constitution. The Congress 
demand is thus neither new nor arises out of a 
desire to exploit the international crisis^ 4 he only 
honourable course for Britain is to withdraw and 
to leave India absolutely free to draw up its consti¬ 
tution. The seed of the communal disagreement 

was sown 

rates. It does not lie in the mouth of the British 
rulers to say to India that before she can be 
trusted to arrange her own affairs she must 
the poison-tree which they themselves have planted 
and nourished. I can only quote here the words of 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, than which it would be difficult 
to find a more devastating reflection 
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“The concession of this principle (of seoarate 

were inaugurated a few years '"^^'^utions 
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described the MSm Leal ^ talk 

He said; “Those who fantastic, 
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m harmony with one another P 

us together over a thousand years 

fought, but so do blnofl have 

S”tf' R™"'' Englishmen fight-as ?n 'th ^ 

separate nations. Durfng the tb as 

have reacted on one another rn years we 

SShfh™T^ ""^‘^tial benefit"’Thf 
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that matter no two human beings are alike. Every 
lover of peace must emphasize similarities. Diver¬ 
sities but lend colour to the essential similarities. 
What therefore I detest is the communal approach 
to the national problem. Nowhere in the world 
has a national problem been approached on com¬ 
munal lines. In a future constitution by India’s 
representatives, the Hindu or the Nlussalman will 
have to think of his position and interests not as a 
Hindu or a Mussalman, but as a peasant or a Zamin- 
dar, as a labourer or a capitalist and so on. Religious 
freedom will be one of the fundamental rights under 
any free constitution, but whatever that constitution, 
it will be nothing worth unless it reflects equality 
of opportunity or economic freedom for all. But 
why must I argue this? Let Mr. Jinnah get himself 
elected by the Miuslims and come to the Constituent 
Assembly and press his demands on behalf of the 
Indian Muslim world.” 

But events have moved fast since the Muslim 
League passed its resolution for a partition of Incha 
at Lahore about a couple of months ago. The 
resolution had shocked the bulk of the Muslim 
world so much that the Muslims outside the League 
resolved to meet in Conference at Delhi at the end 
Qt April to voice their protest against the anti 
national and anti-Muslim proposal This Confe¬ 
rence was attended by representatives of seven prin¬ 
cipal Muslim organizatioip and by several thousand 
Muslims from all parts of the country. 

The president of this conference, Mr. Alla 
Buksh, examined in detail the Muslim League 
scheme of '‘two Indias” in all its aspects and effec- 
nvelv exposed its disastrous and anti-national 
character, and appealed to the Muslims promptly 
and authoritatively to repudiate the charge that the 
•‘Muslims oi India appear as the mam o^tacle in 
the way of India's progress as a whole. The con¬ 
ference passed resolutions dissociating itself from 
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M r correspondent "To"k'^] 
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being evaded by the obstacles which I hope I have 
shown to be imaginary. 

When I had my talk with the Maulana in 
Calcutta on these matters, his heart was sore that 
Britain had not abandoned the superior and patro¬ 
nizing attitude even in a crisis like the present. 
Gandhiji had met the Viceroy two or three times; 
lie had on the last occasion even expressed an earnest 
desire that the Viceroy and he should not separate 
until thev had arrived at a settlement. But what 
had happened? Gandhiji left Delhi almost immedi¬ 
ately after a single talk with the Viceroy. As against 
this^ what had happened in the past? When in 1921 
Gandhiji met Lord Reading—even whilst the 
paign of non-co-operation was going on— 
nothing less thtn six long interviews. In 1931, 
when Lord Irwin and Gandhiji met, they had even 
more interviews, and it looked as though their tmks 
were not going to end. They met in the day, 
met in the night even up to the small hours ot the 
morning until they forged a gentlemen s agreement. 
That was because Lord Irwin had instructions to 
bring about a settlement. Lord Linlithgow had 
evidently no such plenary powers. What happened 
in Ireland ? The most violent crimes had 
there was no knowing when the mutual blood-bath 
would end, when Mr. Lloyd George invited the 
violent rebels to a conference, sat from day to day 
with them and hammered out an honourable settle¬ 
ment What happened in Egypt ? How often did 
they invite Saad Zaghlul Pasha to London in spite 
of breakdowns, in spite of the most violent demons¬ 
trations after those breakdowns ? What is the 
difficulty in India? Let it not be said that Bntaii 

knows no force but brute force. 

So far as the Congress is concerned, so far as 
Gandhiji is concerned, no attempt is being spared 
to confine the struggle strictly to 

Gandhiji as the self-appointed general ot the batya- 
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inevjtable to regulate it so that .t may not 

get out of his hands and he may be unS to sS 
and Heaven help Britain. ^ 
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The foregoing chapters were ready on May 
18th and were sent to the publishers in London by 
air-mail on May 20th. For two months I waited 
for an acknowledgment from them and then cabled 
to them to let me know if they had received the 
manuscript. They sent me a cable^ in reply . Air¬ 
mail 20th May apparently missing."' There was now 
nothing for it but to send the manuscript by ocean- 
mail if the publishers were still ready to print it. 
On their expressing their desire to do so, I am 
taking this chance to send it by ocean-rnail, though 
I know that in these days it is no less risky. As it 
IS after three months that I am sending it ^ 
better cover the events of the interval in a brief 


postscript. 

The Congress has waited in patience all these 
months, the leaders expressing their anxiety not to 
embarrass the Government when the latter were 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle. But evidently 
this anxiety has been misunderstood and even ex¬ 
ploited. The Congress went through a crisis last 
June, when Gandhiji faced the Working Cornmittee 
with a choice between non-violence and violence 
in the event of internal disturbances and external 
aggression, “There may be a time," Gandhiji said 
to them, “when the Congress may be called upon to 
take charge of the administration. It is time 
we made a declaration of our policy, especially when 
there is every danger of internal disturbances and 
anarchy and a possible danger of external invasion. 
We have sworn by non-violence as the only means 
for winning independence. We have now to dec¬ 
lare our acceptance of its corollary that we 
tetain independence by the same means, The 
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Working Committee were in a quandary. They 
anticipated difficult situations and declared their 
unreadiness to make the suggested declaration. In 
this unreadiness Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was 
with thef rest of the Working Committee. For 
Gandhiji their decision was a painful surprise, as 
the implication of non-violence was as clear to him 
as daylight ; but he congratulated the members on 
their honesty and even encouraged Shri C. Raja- 
gopalachari to follow up their new position by offer¬ 
ing the Government active co-operation—not only 
moral but violent—if independence was declared 
and if they were prepared to establish responsible 
national government at the centre. Whilst he gave 
this advice and encouraged a resolution in terms of 
it, he was sore at heart and almost wished that the 
Government might decline the offer, for he was sure 
that violent co-operation by India in the war would 

seal the fate of non-violence in the political ahd 
international field for all time. 


\Vhen therefore the Viceroy made his famous 
dedaration of August 8th announcing the intention 

minion status, 

'VI n certain conditions which made it nugatorv, 
soon after the war and expanding the Viceroy’s 
xecutive Council. Gandhiji, though he regretted 

disastrous, welcomed it as a 
This non-violence. 

filledTE which 

Wect th ^ It to 

t the nation into various compartments anrl 

?nd R^ule’’^Mr "a “Divide 

Majesty’s G^er1^en?Ls'‘3 

concerned,” still claimed the authoritl^o^o 

the wishes nf t-h^ t i- ^“tnonty to override 
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number i)f Muslims the Muslim League really repre¬ 
sented ; he claimed to speak about the ‘"depressed 
classes” in utter ignorance of their conditions and 
in cruel disregard of the work that had been done 
for them. He appealed to India to helpithe cause 
of British democracy, but at the same time crushed 
democracy in India. He also defied the Congress 
to do its worst—knowing very well its determina¬ 
tion to adhere to non-violence and its anxiety not 
to embarrass Britain—and declared that the Viceroy 
“will still go ahead prepared to work with those 
who will work with him and with each other.” 

Much unwarranted comment was made in the 
official quarters on the Maulana's refusal to accept 
the Viceroy’s invitation to see him. The refusal 
could not have been more courteous and was made 
after the Maul ana had taken care to ascertain that 
the invitation was a conditional one, and that there 
was no meeting-ground between him and the 
Viceroy. The whole discussion, in case the Maulana 
interviewed the Viceroy, was “to take place within 
the rigid framework of the announcement, which 
was wholly inadequate for the Congress purpose.” 

As regards the Viceroy's announcement, it 
may be mentioned that even a Liberal like the Rt. 
Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was constrained to use 
these words in the course of his statement : “The 
Government undertake to re-examine not only the 
provisions of the Act of 1935 but ‘the policy and 
plans on which it is based,' and rule out ‘any system 
of government whose authority is directly denied 
by large and powerful elements in India's national 
life.' These words are liable to be interpreted as a 
charter to intransigence. Are obstructionists to 
have an unlimited veto ?” As regards Mr. Amery s 
statement, the Sfiitesma?! of Calcutta wrote : “We 
doubt if the Secretary of State has understood that 
the Congress, which for some years boycotted the 
whole Montagu-Chelipsford constitution and h^s 
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intervals renewed that boycott, and of late again 
kept Its members away from the Assembly, has now 
ottered, as a war measure, co-operation and 
provided responsibility is transferred from West 
mmster to India, agreed to accept the Cmitral 

mi?u^X^ the 1919 constitution 

minus the official element, as the legislature to 
which the Government shall in " 


muus rne otticial element, as the legislature to 
which the Government shall fact if not , law 
be responstble. That is a real concession on S 
part. The proposal, if we understand it ariaht is to 

genet* elealr' AssemWy 

to^th?r in a sense favourable 

to the Congress or thar ir _ nctuie 


-- 

to^rh?r prejudges tne tuture m a sense favourable 

agreement on the eventual nature of the leShture 

nLhin7fconstitution, wt see 
nothing rash or dangerous in such a war measure 

savou? o/ ^outtary to reject such a solution would 

S^o the Timer' statesmanship T 

A Coalition Government resting on <-1 

present legislature is surely as reasonfiMT^ 
as India ,s ever likely to see. If tK OHfciel''R?P““' 
some 26 members were to di«nn ^*“c ot 

nominated unofficial members nfmhtl' 

might, in whole or i^p^rt a^oTT T I'*’ 

and their places siven ro C ^ ^ retire 

Indian States. NomrnaSTrrSrr'r:vi''7 

been free to vote as they like anH N ,always 
frequently voted against the existin,* 

Government. In this wav in bureaucratic 

of a Federation might be obtaireT^^Tif '^'"'^frire 

overcome if the will is nreseTT w ? 9uickly 

British Government will give this ‘^be 

tbe pracrical and irniedL^UXr?gr^:!- “ “ 

their mind to trefd t*he path^Tf^’^J*^ 

P tn ot disastrous states- 
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manship.” Tht^y had spurned the offer of the 
Congress to accept a constitution framed by a Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. They had spurned the final 
offer about the acceptance of which there was no 
constitutional difficulty whatsover. In doing this 
they have not only courted disaster, but been false 
to the trust,' to use Mr. Lionel Curtis s language. 
There was no alternative before the Congress save 
to take up the Government challenge. For nearly 
a year the Congress had waited, while indiscriminate 
arrests of Congtessmen were going on, coercive 
methods were being used in order to extort money 
for the War Loan and the War Fund, and attempts 
were being made to deceive the woild into believing 
that India was fully participating with the British 
Government in the war. The Congress ^V^orkin^ 
Committee at their last meeting at Wardha held on 
August 18th decided that they could not allow 
their anxiety to avoid embarrassment to Government 
to be exploited to an intolerable extent and have 
called a meeting of the A. 1. C. C. in Bombay on 
September I5th to decide the final course of action. 
^4eanwhile those who had disagreed with Gandhiji 
on the implications of non-violence sat arguing with 
him for some days after the Wardha meeting 
have come to an agreement with him, so as to enable 
him to assume the leadership of the Congress once 
again. The immediate future is dark enough, but 
he who fulfils his duty does not count the cost and 
does not anticipate the future, believing that ‘The 
lot is cast into the lap; but the whole disposing 

thereof is of the Lord, 

The risks we know are very great. The Con¬ 
gress demand—or offer which has been charac¬ 
terized by the Statesman as reasonable, and even as 
"a real concession,'' is described by the Assam 
Governor in a recent speech as “an attempt to gam 
as secure a domination over all Indians as Mussolini 
gained in 1928 over all Italians or Hitler gained m 
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1933 over all Germans.” That shows the extent to 
which misrepresentation can go. and that also 
indicates the extent to which repression will go. 
But the Congress has to pursue its goal undeterred 
by risks however great, for its goal is a trust to which 
It has to be true, viz. winning independence by 
means of non-violence, and thereby saving the world 
from the ever-spreading conflagration from violence. 

1 he struggle may be grim and fierce and prolonged 
and the sacrifices greater than India was ever before 
called upon to make. “Yet,” as President Masaryk 
said, a belief that Providence watches over us and 
t e wor d, is no reason for fatalistic inactivitv but 

rather for optimistic concentration of effort, for a 

strict injunction to work determinedly, to work for . 
an Idea. Believers in violence can afford to be 
alse to a trust; believers in non-violence may not. 

M. D. 


Sevagram, Wardha 

September 6, 1940 
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RAMGAEH CONGRESS RESOIATTION 

The foJIowiiig single resolution was mssod .>t fi 
session of the Ramgarh Congress. Mare], '^ 94 ^ 
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of Complete In^e^pLd^e'nc*7cln^l*'^* ""thing short 

India. Indian freedom cannot p by the people of 
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in many ways to British polfcies anrl'°”’ bind India 
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is nnt roadie*! on any iioint. Any alternative will lack finality. 
India's constitution must be based on independence, democracy 
and national unity, and the Conjjress repudiates attempt.^ to 
divide Fndia or to split up her nationhood. The Congre.ss has 
ahvay.s aimed at a constitution where the fullest freedom and 
opportunities of development are finaranteed to the group and 

the individual, and social injustice yields place to a jnstev social 
order. 

The Congress cannot admit the right of the ruler.s of 
Indian States, or of foreign vested interests, to come in the way 
of Indian freedom. Sovereignty in India nnist rest with the 
people, wheat her in the States or the provinces, and all other 
intere.'^ts must be subordinated to their vital interest.s. Tlie 
Conuross hdld.s tliat the vlitbcnlty rai.sed in regard to tlie States 
is oi Britisli creation, and it will not be .satisfactorilv solved 

4 * 

unless the dcclai'ation of the freedom of India from foreign 
rule is nnequivocally made. Poivign interests, if they are 
not in conflict with the interests of the Indian people, will 
be protected. 

”Tlie Congress withdrew the ]\Iinistries from the Provlnce.s 
where tlu' (’*ongress had a majority in order to dissociate India 
from the war and to enforce the Congress determination to free 
India fmui foreign domination. This preliminary step must 
natural]V lu^ fol1owf<l bv ' civil disobedience, to which the 

'll- 

Congress will unhesitatingly resort as soon a.s the Congress 
organization i.s considered fit enongli for the purpose, or in case 
circumstances so shape themselves as to precipitate a crisis. 
The Congress desires to draw the attention of Congressmen to 
Gandliiji'.s declaration that he can only undertake the respon¬ 
sibility of declaring civil disobedience when he is satisfied 
that they are strictly^ observing discipline and are carrying out 
the constructive programme prescribed in the Independence 
Pledge. 

The Congress seeks to represent and serve all classes 
and communities without distinction of race or religion, and 
the struggle for Tmlian independence is for the freedom of the 
whole nation. Hence the Congress cherishes the hope that 
all classes and communities will take part in it. The purpose 
of civil disobedience is to evoke the spirit of sacriftce in the 
whole nation. 

'*The Congress hereby authorizes the All India Congress 
Committee, and. in the event of this being necessary, the 
\Vorking Committee, to take all step.s to implement the fore¬ 
going resi'ilut ion. as concerned may deem 


uecessai'T. 
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